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VoLuME XXXIV NOVEMBER, 1938 NUMBER 2 


Editorial 


THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


Owing to the fact that our Association is to meet next spring at 
Oberlin, Ohio, a point too distant for many of our Southern mem- 
bers to attend, the latter have decided to have a meeting of the 
Southern Section, November 24-26, at Atlanta. The place of meet- 
ing is admirably chosen as within easy reach of those of our mem- 
bers for whom Oberlin is too far away. 

In these days when the curriculum is being hotly debated, 
friends of the classics cannot get together too often or in too many 
places to present the best they have in stimulating papers and 
even more stimulating fellowship. We hope, therefore, that this 
Atlanta meeting may be very largely attended, and that the en- 
thusiasm kindled there may send many to the meeting of the par- 
ent Association in the spring. 

The program follows: 

PROGRAM 


SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 
AT THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


ATLANTA, NOVEMBER 24-26, 1938 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 10 A.M. 


SHELIA ADEN, High School, Whitehaven, Tennessee, “Estimates of Cicero in 
the Silver Age.” 

Rospert W. Durrett, Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, “The 
Poetry of Vergil, its Sources and Influences.” 

FLoyp SEAWARD LEar, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, ““The Modern Cor- 
nificians, or Social Science at the Bar of the Humanities.” 
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Wru1AM G. PHELPs, Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, ‘““The Hu- 
man Cicero.” 

Nancy STERRETT, High School, Bristol, Tennessee, “‘Vergilian Variety.” 

J. A. Totman, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, ‘Ancient 
Civilization in New Bottles.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 2 P.M. 


Hortense HEarn, High School, Jackson, Tennessee, “Historical Background 
in Latin Teaching.” 

Lucy Hutcurins, Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi, ‘“The 
Position of ipse in Plautus and Terence.” 

Epwin LEE Jounson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, ‘“The 
Unknown Future, Considered Grammatically.” 

CarRrRIE A. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tennessee, 
“Correlations of Latin with the Romance Languages.” 

Minnie V. Rice, State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, ‘“The Im- 
portance of a Right Approach in Latin Teaching.” 

Rut E. Tuomas, State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee, “‘Adapt- 
abilit: in the Latin Teacher.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 7:30 P.M. 


Pau J. BorsENn, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgville, Georgia, 
“The Transmission of Manuscripts as Illustrated by the Benedictine 
Rule.” 

Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, ““The New 
Woman in Ancient Rome.” 

C. G. Brovuzas, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
“Greek Blondes, Ancient and Modern.” 

C. R. Harprinc, Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, “Homeric 
Pageant: Pictorial Settings of Scenes from the Iliad and Odyssey.” (il- 
lustrated.) 

IsABEL JOHNSON, Louisiana College, Pineville, “The Figure of Helen in 
Medieval History and Legend.” 

Ciara Louise THompson, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, ‘‘The Classics 
in Philately.” (illustrated.) 


Frimay, NOVEMBER 25, 9:00 A.M. 


R. M. Greer, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, ‘““Nero Redivivus 
and the Development of the Nero-Antichrist Legend.” 

E. L. Green, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, 
“Pliny the Landlord.” 

CuHar Es E. Littie, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, “Claudius the Imperial Scholar.” 
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A. W. McWuorter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, ‘‘Coun- 
try Bred and Cosmopolitan, the Story of Horace Retold.” 

NARKA NELSON, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, ““The Value of Epi- 
graphic Evidence in the Interpretation of Latin Historical Literature.” 

GRAVES Haypon THompson, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
“Pliny’s Want of Humor.” 


Frmay, NOVEMBER 25, 2:00 P.M. 


Grace ALBRIGHT, Irving High School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, “At Haec 
Studia Adulescentiam Acuunt.” 

CLARA JANET ALLISON, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
“Cicero’s De Officiis and the Social Studies Program.” 

Dorotuy M. BELL, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, “Valid Objects and 
Methods of Attaining Them.” 

J. N. Brown, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, “Our 
Best Claim for the Classics.” 

W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, “Vocabu- 
lary Burden in College Latin.” 

RutH E.izaBetH Masus, High School, Aberdeen, Mississippi, “The Aeneid 
and the Metamorphoses of Ovid in our Modern World.” 

Fiora RAwts, Training School, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, ““‘The Latin Tournament in Tennessee.” 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 25, 7:00 P.M. 


May A. ALLEN, Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana, ‘Etruscan Art 
and the Influence of Etruria on Rome.” (illustrated.) 

CiypE PHarr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, “The Roman 
Lawyer.” (Presidential Address.) 

NELLIE ANGEL Situ, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee, ‘An 
Ancient Roman Chef, Roman Dishes Compared with Southern Cook- 
ery.” 

A. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 9:00 A.M. 


Tuomas Cutt, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tennessee, ‘Plot and Character 
Development in the Ancient Romances.” 

SISTER Mary Emity KEeENnan, Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
“Christian Letter Writers of the Fourth Century.” 

R. L. McWuorteEr, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, ““Eighteenth- 
Century Theories of Translation.” 

Ivar Lou Mynr, Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee, ““The Evolu- 
tion of Epic Theory from Aristotle to Milton.” 

Mary F. TENNEY, Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana, “Tacitus in 
English Politics in the Early Stuart Period.” 

EvELYN LEE Way, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi, ““The 
Controversiae in Roman Education.” 
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WIiture T. WEATHERS, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, ‘“The Influence of Roman Comedy on Richard Steele.” 


B. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 9:00 A.M. 


Benson W. Davis, Stetson University, De Land, Florida, “Roman Provin- 
cial Administration of Crete and Cyrenaica.” 

Cora E. Kercuer, Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama, ‘“‘Stoicism 
and Christianity.” 

I. E. McKettrar, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, “The Religious Ro- 
man.” 

Mary E. McKinney, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, ‘“Tabulae 
Defixionum, their Nature and Purpose.” 

ALFRED W. MILDEN, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi, ‘“The 
Meditations of Aurelius and the Modern World.” 

LILLIAN Patton, High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, “Roman Epicurean- 
ism.” 

Jonan W. D. Sxres, Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, “Arbeo as a 
Source for Vulgar Latin.” 


A TRIBUTE TO FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 
NOVEMBER 26, 1858—ApRIL 23, 1938 


“The riders in a race do not stop short when they reach the 
goal. There is a little finishing canter before coming to a stand- 
still. There is time to hear the kind voices of friends and to say 
to one’s self: ‘The work is done.’ But just as one says that, the 
answer comes: ‘The race is over, but the work never is done while 
the power to work remains.’ 

“The canter that brings you to a standstill need not be only 
coming to rest. It cannot be while you still live. For to live is to 
function. That is all there is in living.” 

These words that Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said in 
his only radio address seem perfectly applicable to Frank Justus 
Miller. They voice his philosophy of life. It was in 1925 that he 
was given the title ‘““Emeritus,”’ by Chicago University, but the 
power to work remained to the very day of his death. In Volume 1, 
Number 1, of Vergilius which appeared this summer, he has a 
masterly article entitled ““The Philosophic Vergil.”’ 

These lines of mine are not intended to set forth the achieve- 
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ments of Frank Justus Miller, for those achievements may be 
found chronicled in Who’s Who in America. Then, too, Professor 
Walter Miller in that same issue of Vergilius has written inimita- 
bly of this friend of ours, of his teaching, of his deanships, and of 
the books he wrote. 

It is, however, peculiarly fitting that in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
to which, as Editor-in-Chief, he gave twenty years of his life 
(1908-1928), we pause to pay humble tribute to Frank J. Miller, 
who had perhaps more friends than any other member of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. His whole- 
hearted devotion to the classics, and his enthusiasm for the cause 
of the classics, his spontaneous smile of good cheer, and happy 
words of greeting to his friends will be greatly missed at the meet- 
ings of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
To this association he gave full measure of his loyalty. Long after 
the dry-as-dust scholar is forgotten, the vivid personality of Frank 
Miller will survive in the hearts of the thousands who came within 
the radius of his smile, and knew him as friend. 

M. JULIA BENTLEY 
HvuGHEs HIGH ScHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








IN DEFENSE OF CATILINE 


By WALTER ALLEN, Jr. 
Princeton University 


In spite of the fact that the cause of a revolution is usually rated 
as a very important historical circumstance, and in spite of the 
fact that so much has been written about the Catilinarian Con- 
spiracy, practically no attention has been paid to the problem of 
motivation. We have no right to suppose that any man, without 
reasonable cause, ever said to himself quite simply, “TI shall begin 
a conspiracy tomorrow.” And the ancient authorities are very sure 
that Catiline was not a madman and that he had some redeeming 
qualities.' Nor did any man ever induce people to join his con- 
spiracy just because they were of a generally revolutionary char- 
acter. Accounts of Catiline have tended too much to treat of him 
as if he were the villain of a melodrama. He was not. He was a 
politician and at least believed he knew what could and could not 
be accomplished. Consequently he approached all his difficulties 
from a rational point of view, and we have every reason to suppose 
that he did not begin his conspiracy until he had decided that 
there was not only the opportunity for revolution but also a con- 
siderable prospect of success. 

The famous apologist for Catiline has always been Professor 
Beesly.? He is thoroughly discredited by now, and no effort will 
be made to justify his approach to the problem. Beesly misunder- 
stood the politics of the period completely, but his feeling for the 
spirit of the age is excellent and his chapter will bear re-reading. 
Professor Mohler has written an interesting essay,* comparing the 
situation to modern politics by interpreting the campaign issues 

1 The most famous passage is Cicero’s apology for Caelius’ association with Catiline, 
Pro Caelio 10-14. 

2 E. S. Beesly, Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius: London, Chapman and Hall (1878). 
The Catiline was originally printed in the Fortnightly Review for 1865. 


*S. L. Mohler, “Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign Issues, 63 B.c.,”’ Class. Wk. xxIx 
(1936), 81-84. 
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of the year 63 on an economic basis. He discusses very seriously 
the letters written by Manlius to Marcius Rex and by Catiline 
to Catulus,* but he does not develop the themes of those letters as 
far as I think is possible. He is one of the few scholars to take the 
trouble to consider thoughtfully the conspirators’ side of the 
question. 

It is an eloquent commentary upon the literary genius of Sallust 
and Cicero that not even the apologists of Catiline have thought 
he might have been honest in the statements he made about him- 
self. A re-examination of the evidence from an unprejudiced point 
of view shows that there is a remarkable consistency in Catiline’s 
various remarks regarding his program. On no important plank 
of his platform does he contradict himself nor does any action of 
the conspirators waver in purpose. They all knew what they were 
about, and they had a real program in which it can be shown, by 
Ciceronian evidence, they honestly believed. Let us separate the 
facts from the libelous allegations usually made about Catiline, 
and we shall have a clearer understanding of what really happened 
during Cicero’s consulship. 

The constant references to indebtedness furnish us with an idea 
of the general background of the conspiracy.’ The cry of novae 
tabulae, by which was meant either a reduction or an abolition of 
debts, is so common in the Ciceronian period that we tend to take 
it in our stride and not to concern ourselves with it. Such a pro- 
cedure on our part is just, providing there is no evidence to supply 
us with more exact information as to the conditions which pro- 
duced the desire for novae tabulae. People had been oppressed by 
debt in Rome for generations and no one had ever found a proper 
solution for their plight. There is nothing extraordinary in that 
state of affairs in 63. But if we can find here some spark which set 
fire to the train of gunpowder that indebtedness always danger- 
ously offers to any revolutionary reformer, then we have a fact 
of sufficient importance to explain the beginning of a conspiracy.® 


* Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 33 and 35 respectively. 

5 E.g., ibid., 33, 1 and 4-5; 37, 4-9; Cicero, In Catilinam 11, 17-23. 

6 Cf. B. L. Ullman, “Cicero and Modern Politics,” Class. Jour. xxx (1935), 385- 
402, esp. 396-399. Professor Ullman estimates the economic background carefully but 
unfortunately does not go into detail since he intended the article for a popular audience. 
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At some period in the course of Cicero’s consulship—we cannot 
set a more exact dete—gold was being exported from Italy in 
such large quantities that Cicero, by order of the senate, sent a 
quaestor to Puteoli to enforce an embargo on the export of gold 
and silver from that port.’ Our information in regard to the em- 
bargo stops short at that point and we are compelled to resort to 
hypotheses. Gold and silver were leaving Rome for one of two 
reasons, either because wealth was not safe within the boundaries 
of Italy or because there were greater gains in foreign regions. At 
the time when the actual conspiracy was revealed, there was terror 
in Rome among the rich and the creditor classes; and Q. Considius 
has gained fame because he had faith enough in the destiny of 
the Roman state not to call in his money at that time, by this 
act of courage restoring confidence to other creditors and averting 
a panic.® It is hard to see, however, particularly in view of the 
confidence Considius’ action is said to have produced, why there 
should have been so great an outflow of money as to disturb the 
senate. I think we should look more closely at the other possible 
cause. 

The export of gold in large quantities would naturally make 
money tight in Rome and interest rates high, a situation which pre- 
vailed in 62 and 61 as well as in 63.° Therefore it is unwise to regard 
the embargo as being evoked by a temporary crisis in 63. If money 
was leaving Italy for high, perhaps speculative, profits, where 
would it go? Probably to the East, for which the port of Puteoli, 
which Cicero mentions in this connection, would be the shipping 
point. Pompey was just now finishing his conquests and the pos- 
sibilities of exploitation during the period of reconstruction were 
enormous, possibilities which Pompey himself did not fail to 
see.!° It must not be forgotten that Pompey was a member of the 
equestrian order, and that it had been the knights, as opposed to 
the senators, who had been most anxious to have him sent to the 


7 Cf. Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome: Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press (1933), 1 347 f.; Cicero, In Vatinium 12; Pro Flacco 67. 

8 Valerius Maximus tv, 8, 3. 

® Cicero, Ad Familiares v, 6, 2 (62 B.c.); Ad Alticum 1, 12, 1(61 B.c.). 

10 Cicero, Ad Atticum vt, 3, 5. 
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East to replace Lucullus. They would not be slow to profit by 
Pompey’s victories on land, and they would also be able to en- 
large their commercial enterprises now that the seas were free 
from pirates. Consequently the equites, Pompey’s own order, 
wanted their money badly and were probably trying to call it in 
quickly. This would go hard with the debtors, and the interest 
rates would rise. The debtors were oppressed. To relieve the situa- 
tion the senate put a prohibition upon the export of gold and silver. 
The senate did not mind if the eguites suffered; the senators would 
be amused. But, as we shall see, everything did not work out as 
expected. Hypothetical as such a reconstruction of the economic 
situation may be, it at least establishes one fact, that there was 
unusual suffering on the part of the debtor classes in the year 63. 

To turn aside from purely financial matters for the moment, 
we may note that there is an element of sincerity in the letter of 
Manlius to Marcius Rex which should not be overlooked. If we 
assume that the letter presents the honest views of this group of 
people in Etruria, we should pay more attention to the two men- 
tions of a praetor: tanta saevitia faeneratorum aique praetoris fuit; 
and Te atque senatum obtestamur, consulatis miseris civibus, legis 
praesidium, quod iniquitas praetoris eripuit, restituatis, etc." The 
praetor here mentioned was apparently having trouble with the 
people whose cases he judged, for Cicero says (In Cat. 1, 32): 
Qua re secedant improbi, secernant se a bonis, unum in locum congregentur, 
muro denique, quod saepe iam dixi, secernantur a nobis; desinant insidiari 
domi suae consuli, circumstare tribunal praetoris urbani, obsidere cum gladiis 
curiam, etc.; 


and he later remarked that the army of Catiline was composed of 
varied classes and (Jn Cat. 11, 5) 


ex eis qui vadimonia deserere quam illum exercitum maluerunt; quibus ego 
non modo si aciem exercitus nostri, verum etiam si edictum praetoris osten- 
dero, concident. 


4 Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 33, 1 and 5 respectively. An interesting parallel use of 
iniquitas is found in Cicero, Pro M. Tullio 38: Si autem venit, quid attinuit te tam mul- 
tis verbis a praetore postulare ut adderet in iudicium ‘iniuria,’ et, quia non impetrasses, 
tribunos pl. appellare et hic in iudicio queri praetoris iniquitatem, quod de iniuria 
non addidisset? 
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There is fairly good evidence that Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer was 
urban praetor in 63, although we are far from being certain.” 

Since the urban praetor’s edict seems to have been the source 
of most of the dissatisfaction, we must look into the matter and 
see what happened that year. The praetorian edict under the 
Republic was a very flexible thing. The praetor set forth his 
edictum perpetuum at the beginning of the year in which he re- 
vealed to the public the regulations by which he would conduct his 
iurisdictio.* Whether or not he embodied statute-law in his edict 
is problematical and of little importance to us here; the important 
fact for us is that where statute-law was lacking on which he might 
judge his cases, he filled in these gaps with the assistance of good 
legal opinion which he summoned to his aid. Even where statute- 
law existed, his interpretation of it could probably differ far from 
the original intent of its sponsors. The room for favor and influence 
which such a system offered was naturally enormous and of such 
a kind as to delight the heart of a Roman who liked to play party 
politics. The management of the courts and even the whole judi- 
cial system were thus to some extent dependent upon the politics 
of the man who was in charge for that year. 

In the matter of the evils to which the praetorian edict could 
give rise, Greenidge is most specific: 
But it was found that the conflict of authority, which at Rome was generally 
supposed to be enough to keep a magistrate within bounds, was not suf- 


ficient to secure a due observance of the edict even by the magistrate who had 
issued it.!® The extreme flexibility of its rulings, and the uncertainty of their 


12 Pauly-Wissowa, RE 1, col. 1208, s.v. Caecilius No. 86; Cicero, Pro Sulla 65; 
Valerius Maximus vii 7, 7. If Celer was the urban praetor, we may note that he was 
used extensively to quell the outbreak of which we shall demonstrate him to have been 
the immediate cause (Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 30, 5; 42, 3; 57, 2-3). 

13 P, F. Girard, Manuel Elémentaire de Droit Romain’: Paris, Librairie Nouvelle de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence (1911), 38-42; W. W. Buckland, A Manual of Roman Private 
Law: Cambridge University Press (1925), 6-9. 

4A. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time: New York, Oxford 
University Press (1901), 97. 

% Asconius, In Cornelianam (ed. Stangl) 11, p. 48: Aliam deinde legem Cornelius, etsi 
nemo repugnare ausus est, multis tamen invitis tulit, ut praetores ex edictis suis per- 
petuis ius dicerent: quae res summatim gratiam ambitiosis praetoribus, qui varie ius 
dicere assueverant, sustulit. This law was passed in 67 B.c. and so must have limited 
the praetor of Catiline’s time, but the praetor could still compose his own edict and be 
as severe as he liked in the administration of it. 
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source, must have offered many opportunities for the indulgence of spite or 
favouritism. The attempt to limit this discretionary authority was one of the 
valuable contributions to reform made by the democratic party. 


Granted this wide and often ill-used power, let us see what 
Metellus Celer did with it. We cannot be sure that he was urban 
praetor for 63, and it is a matter which makes no real difference 
to the argument, for in any case the urban praetor must have been 
someone like him; but if he was the urban praetor, he would have 
charge of a large number of civil cases, many of which would deal 
with debt. Metellus was notoriously conservative and there was 
a reactionary movement afoot on the part of the senate at just 
this time because Pompey was away from Rome and the fortunes 
of the popular party were at a low ebb.'® Consequently it seems 
that Metellus managed his court in such a way as would find 
favor with his party and thus created a situation which was intol- 
erable to a number of people.” In its reactionary fervor the 


8 Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 39, 1-2, especially the phrase “‘ceterosque iudiciis terrere, 
quo plebem in magistratu placidius tractarent.”’ 

17 In connection with the reactionary movement by the senate at this time, it is ad- 
visable to note the condition of the Allobroges. It will be remembered that Fonteius in 
69 B.c. had been defended by Cicero on the charge of mistreating this nation and some 
of its neighbors at the time of his administration. Now these ambassadors had come to 
Rome again to complain about the avaritia of some magistrates (Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 
40, 3; Appian 11, 4), and they found fault with the senate “quod in eo auxili nihil esset.” 
They were at that time publicly and privately oppressed by debt and expected death 
as the only remedy for their ills (Sallust, op. cit., 40). One is reminded of the bitter 
statement in Cato’s speech (Sallust, op. cit., 52, 6): ‘Non agitur de vectigalibus neque 
de sociorum iniuriis; libertas et anima nostra in dubio est”; with which should be com- 
pared Marcius Rex’ reply to the letter of Manlius (Sallust, op. cit., 34, 1): “Si quid ab 
senatu petere vellent, ab armis discedant, Romam supplices proficiscantur; ea mansue- 
tudine atque misericordia senatum populi Romani semper fuisse, ut nemo umquam ab 
eo frustra auxilium petiverit”; and Cicero’s description (Im Cat. tv, 2) of the senate as 
“summum auxilium omnium gentium.” Considering that they had to listen to such 
sanctimonious mouthings, it is no wonder that the Allobroges had at the time of the 
trial of Fonteius declared that they were at the point of rebellion unless Fonteius should 
be punished for his misdeeds (Pro Fonteio 33-36). 

As a result of such treatment the Allobroges were inclined to throw in their lot with 
the conspirators because they had all suffered from similar abuses, which arose from 
debt. But they were willing to betray the conspiracy because they had more to gain 
that way and because they could not hope for the freedom that the Roman conspirators 
could expect in the event of success. They were the only ones to betray Catiline as long 
as there was any hope of success (Sallust, op. cit., 41, 1-3). 

It is unpleasant to observe that, in spite of the rewards they received, they appar- 
ently found no relief from the abuses about which they had come to Rome to complain. 
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senate was of unintentional assistance to the equites. The senate 
had created a strict praetorian edict of which the eguites had pro- 
ceeded to make full use. The senate then had to adopt the extreme 
measure of forbidding the export of gold and silver, thus in a 
measure contradicting the edict by which they had violently main- 
tained the rights of private property. The financial situation had 
become so strained that for a time the two orders found their in- 
terests to be identical. 

Greenidge clarifies the legal question raised by the letter of 
Manlius :"8 


Personal imprisonment still continues, but perhaps with a slightly different 
significance to that which it had had in earlier times. It is not, perhaps, at 
this period so much the assertion of an absolute right to the person of the 
debtor as a precautionary means of securing the payment of his debt by 
limiting his liberty: in other words, this procedure is less closely modelled 
on that by which the nexus became a bondman. 


On page 279 he continues: 

This tradition of imprisonment for debt in default of payment was too strong 
even for the praetor. In the execution of the results of his own iudicia he 
retains it, and it appears as one of the two normal modes of enforcing a claim 
in Sallust, in Cicero, and in the lex Rubria. 


Greenidge (279, n. 2) also interprets the edictum of In Catilinam 
m1, 5 as “probably that having reference to personal seizure”’; and 
on page 283 says: 

The complaint that comes from a penniless soldier, who had thrown in his 
lot with the Catilinarian movement, shows that both arms of the law could 
be employed in 63 B.c., and his grievance seems to be that the missio'® had 
not abolished imprisonment for debt; but the passage is too general to prove 
that a man’s goods could be sold and his body then doomed to imprisonment. 


We can thus see that the conspirators had a very real grievance, 
although we cannot be positive as to its nature, and one that ap- 
parently was peculiar to the year 63 B.c.”° But if this was the 


18 Op. cit., 278; P. F. Girard, op. cit., 1044 f. 

19 Missio in possessionem, the seizure of the debtor’s possessions. 

20 Tt is only fair to suggest that the praetor Lentulus, who was executed for com- 
plicity in the conspiracy, may have originally joined it because he was opposed to the 
policies of the other praetor who was causing the trouble. Note that the wild stories 
told about him were used mainly to impress the Gauls, e.g., the prophecy that three 
Cornelii were to be all-powerful in Rome (Sallust, op. cit., 47, 2). 
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cause of the conspiracy of 63, what was the cause of the so-called 
First Conspiracy of 66-65? It must be firmly maintained that there 
is a great difference in character between the two conspiracies. 
The first one was a bid for power, plain and simple. And Catiline 
was not the leader in it. The second seems to have been a sincere 
effort to help the oppressed and poor, and Catiline was the leader.” 

What, then, did these people do in order to seek relief? I think 
it is here that we see an action particularly characteristic of Cati- 
line. He always remembered that he was a member of an old and 
once illustrious family, and the fact that Cicero had defeated him 
in the consular elections was one of the things which drove him 
into conspiracy.” In order to help the oppressed, Catiline organized 
a movement which seems to bear some resemblance to the antique 
retreats of the plebs from the city when they wished to exact re- 
forms from the patricians by force.“ That it was not an armed re- 
bellion is shown by the lack of arms when Catiline finally met 
them, even after the transportation of arms by night which had so 
frightened the rural districts. And it is to be noted that these 
movements of arms did not occur until the cause of the secession 


1 Cf. T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic: Oxford University Press (1923), 1, 
446-449; Suetonius, Julius 9. 

2 At this point it is customary to mention that Catiline said that only a man who 
was ruined himself could be trusted to help the poor (Pro Murena 50), as well as to 
say that Catiline himself was improverished (e.g., Jn Cat. 1, 14). But in his letter to 
Catulus (Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 35, 3) he said that he could easily pay his own debts 
from the fortunes of his wife and step-daughter. In all points I am inclined to trust the 
letter to Catulus, since it was different from the letters Catiline wrote to other leading 
statesmen with deliberate intent to deceive (Sallust, op. cit., 34, 2-3), since it was writ- 
ten as friend to friend, and particularly since one could not lie successfully to such an 
upright friend. One feels that Catulus was somewhat caddish in reading this letter to 
the senate; but at this crisis Catulus believed he was compelled to place benefit to the 
state above friendship. The tone of the letter shows that Catiline expected no action 
of this sort from Catulus. That Sallust understood what a remarkable document we 
have in this letter is proved by the simple way he presents it and lets it speak for itself. 

*3 Sallust, op. cit., 31, 7; 35, 3-5. It is well to remember that conspiracies always pro- 
ceed from mixed motives, although in this paper we are stressing a single motive. Cicero 
makes an unwarranted stir about the atrociousness of the conspirators’ being of high 
rank, but in Rome it frequently happened that revolutions were started by members of 
the upper classes, such as the Gracchi, Livius Drusus, Saturninus, Clodius, Caesar. 

*4 Sallust. op. cit., 33, especially 3-4. 

*5 Sallust, op. cit., 56, 3; 59, 5: contra latrones inermos. 
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had become desperate. There is throughout the history of the con- 
spiracy an overwhelming sense of melodrama which I think we 
can lay to Catiline. His error was in being two hundred years be- 
hind the times; he was staging an archaic revolt which he could 
not see was outmoded. This carrying of arms by night, the hand- 
some epigrammatic replies to Cato and Cicero, the blustering 
statements about assisting the poor and oppressed, Catiline’s use 
of Marius’ aguila, Lentulus’ anonymous letter**—all these things 
are evidence that Catiline’s sense of drama got out of hand. The 
idea must have sprung from him to bring about this peculiar re- 
treat to Etruria of persons who believed they could no longer 
remain in the city with safety, a protest which was an expression 
of a desire for reform of the debtors’ laws rather than a protest 
against the revival of the old system of punishment for debt, as 
it is usually interpreted. 

These people who withdrew to Etruria were desperate and de- 
termined. None of them would desert the camp or give informa- 
tion against the movement in spite of the promised rewards.”’ 
They did not begin to leave the ranks until the case of the con- 
spirators became hopeless after the five men were executed in the 
city.” Those who remained fought bravely and not one free man 
was taken alive.*® Right up until the last phase of the action Cati- 
line had refused the assistance of slaves, despite the expressed 
wishes of his colleagues to the contrary,*®® showing that desperate 
though his plight might be, he felt that he had a respectable cause 
and was determined to keep it so. 

If we wish to look upon the conspirators in this light, how must 
we regard Cicero and the others who helped to do away with them? 
In the first place, Cicero knew very well what was wrong. His 
cruel joke about frightening the conspirators with the urban 
praetor’s edict is evidence enough for that. Tyrrell and Purser re- 
mark, with apparent astonishment,” that ‘“‘Cicero often speaks of 


26 Sallust, op. cit., 42, 2; Cicero, Pro Murena 51; Sallust, op. cit., 31, 9; 35, 3; 59, 3; 
Cicero, In Catilinam 11, 13; Sallust, op. cit., 44, 5. 

27 Sallust, op. cit., 30, 6; 36, 2 and 5. 28 Sallust, op. cit., 57, 1. 

29 Sallust, op. cit., 60-61. 30 Sallust, op. cit., 44, 5; 56, 5. 

1 In their commentary to Ad Familiares v, 6, 2. In his final address before the battle, 
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the Catilinarian conspiracy as if its only object was to evade the 
payment of debts.”” That does seem to have been the main mo- 
tive.** The passages to be noted in this connection are (Ad Fam. 
v, 6, 2; 62 B.c.): 

Itaque nunc me scito tantum habere aeris alieni, ut cupiam coniurare, si 
quisquam recipiat, sed partim odio inducti me excludunt et aperte vindicem 
coniurationis oderunt, partim non credunt et a me insidias metuunt nec 
putant ei nummos deesse posse, qui ex obsidione faeneratores exemerit; 


(Ad Aidt. m1, 1, 11; 60 B.c.): 


(sc. me) vindicem aeris alieni; 


(Ad. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 6; 59 B.c.): 


...+ qui aut, quod publicani sunt, nos summa necessitudine attingunt aut, 
quod ita negotiantur ut locupletes sint, nostri consulatus beneficio se in- 
columis fortunas habere arbitrantur. 


One can understand Cicero’s attitude by recalling that he re- 
garded any attempt at movae tabulae as an effort in the direction of 
fraud,® and in his De Officiis (11, 84) he goes so far as to say:... 
numquam vehementius actum est quam me consule ne solveretur ; 
armis et castris temptata res est... . 

Now we can comprehend much more readily the character of the 
concordia ordinum. It was essentially an alliance of the moneyed 
interests under the leadership of Cicero in order to protect their 
rights; Cicero somewhat foolishly thought it could be prolonged 
as a political unit.** The arrangement showed signs of collapsing 
almost as soon as it was created, and it is interesting to observe 
that one of the factors which contributed most to its dissolution 
was also financial, Cato’s obstinate opposition to releasing the cor- 





Catiline places the cause of the whole revolt on the basis of debt (Sallust, op. cit., 58, 
13-15). 

® In his consulship Cicero had wide experience with efforts for the abolition of debts. 
Dio Cassius reports (xxxvi1, 25) a tribunician pro, ~*l about the abolition of debts 
which was favored by Antonius but which was quasheu __- Cicero and his sympathizers 
before it came to anything. This proposal was apparently made at the very beginning 
of 63. 33 Cf. In Cat. 11, 25: hinc fides, illinc fraudatio. 

* Ferrero saw clearly that it was simply a coalition of the wealthy classes to safe- 
guard their property. (Guglielmo Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome [trans- 
lated by A. E. Zimmern]: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [1907], 1, 244.) 
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porations of equites from the terms of their excessively high bid to 
farm the taxes of Asia.* It is also to be noted what an unusual 
interest the equites took in the whole conspiracy. It is true, of 
course, that Cicero came from their order, but I do not find that 
sufficient reason for their great activity. It is they who guard the 
senate, and it is they who threaten Caesar after he has made a 
moderate speech about the punishment of the conspirators.* It is 
the usually mild Atticus who is in charge of them.*’ All told, there 
seems to be more than friendship here. 

It is necessary also to attempt to explain the situation in terms 
of the political parties of the period, particularly since Beesly 
says that Catiline was the leader of the popular party. There were 
two main parties at this time. Of course there was no such thing 
as formal organization or registration of voters—we mean simply 
the two general directions in which one could expect the mass of 
the people who had the suffrage to cast their votes. Both parties 
had senatorial leaders—the leaders were regularly of senatorial 
rank. One party called itself the optimates or boni; they were the 
men of old family traditions whose ancestors had been in public 
service for generations and who saw no reason why any new- 
comer was needed to help them in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. Cicero started the year 63 as a consul popularis,** but 
ended it up as a member of the optimate group, by whom he was 
tolerated rather than accepted.*® He was simply too useful an ally 
to be refused; and he always felt a little uncomfortable in their 
ranks. The other party was the popular party, which was largely 
composed in its leadership of “new men” or of men who for some 
reason were not acceptable in the optimate party. The essential 


% Cicero, Ad Alticum 1, 18, 7 (60 B.c.); 1, 17, 9 (61 B.c.); 11, 9, 1 (59 B.c.). Another 
cause of ill-feeling on the part of the knights was the proposed senatorial resolution 
to prosecute all who had taken bribes as jurymen (Ad Alticum 1, 17, 8 [December, 61 
B.C.]). % Sallust, op. cit., 49, 5; Suetonius, Julius 14, 2. 

87 Cicero, Ad Atticum 11, 1, 7; Nepos, Alticus v1, 1 f. 

38 Cicero, De Lege Agraria t1, 6 f. 

8° The best examples of Cicero’s position and the insults he was forced to endure, a 
subject which I hope to treat at an early date, are found in Sallust, of. cit., 31, 7; 
Cicero, De Lege Agraria 1, 27; 11, 1-4, 100, 103; Pro Sulla 22-25; Pro Murena 15 f., 
86; Ad Familiares v, 1. 
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part of their program was the demand that the administration of 
the government should not be the privilege of the members of a 
few old families, but that the offices, especially the consulship, 
should be open freely to all and that any worthy man of ability 
should be able to hold one. Of course the offices were technically 
open to all, but the optimates usually succeeded in preventing 
any new man, however talented, from rising higher than the rank 
of praetor. The popular party did not have any real program to 
benefit the people. Rather their main purpose was to use the 
votes of the people as a means to compel the senate to grant their 
own requests. Neither party had any serious intention of serving 
the public good—they both desired the same ends, high public 
office and power in the senate. Probably the only man who steered 
his course by a real desire to serve the state was Cicero,*® and his 
politics seem to me to waver distressingly between the bookish 
and the provincial. 

Catiline, then, was certainly not the head of the popular party. 
If it had any head now that Pompey was away, that person was 
probably Caesar or Crassus.“' What Catiline seems to have had 


40 Cf. Tenney Frank, “‘Cicero,” Proceedings of the British Academy (Annual Lecture 
on a Master Mind) 1932, 111-134, esp. 123-126, for a brief and thoroughly competent 
discussion of Cicero’s politics. 

41 Sallust shows that Crassus was using the technique of the popular party at this 
time when he remarks (0. cit., 48, 8) that some people thought Cicero had let Tarqui- 
nius lay information against Crassus as being a member of the conspiracy “‘ne Crassus, 
more suo, suscepto malorum patrocinio, rem publicam conturbaret.”’ With this should 
be compared the statement of Catiline in his letter to Catulus (Sallust, op. cit., 35, 3): 
publicam miserorum causam pro mea consuetudine suscepi.... As Cicero says in 
connection with Caesar’s speech about the conspirators (In Cat. rv, 9): Intellectum est 
quid interesset inter levitatem contionatorum et animum vere popularem saluti populi 
consulentem. Caesar certainly made a mild speech at this time so that his excuses would 
be in order at a later date if trouble should arise from the illegal execution of the pris- 
oners, not because he hoped to gain anything from the conspiracy directly, inasmuch 
as it was entirely foreign to his purposes, excepting only that any disturbance in the 
state gave him an opportunity to further his designs. But in the matter of this speech, 
I think that Caesar is following the tried and true political tenet that it is wise, when in 
doubt, always to praise justice. My opinion that Caesar and Crassus never more than 
dabbled in the conspiracy of 63 and that they dropped it as soon as it became dangerous 
is fairly well substantiated by two very good articles: E. T. Salmon, “Catiline, Crassus, 
and Caesar,” Am. Jour. Phil. tv (1935), 302-316; F. L. Jones, “Crassus, Caesar, and 
Catiline,” Class. Wk. xx1x (1936), 89-93. 
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in mind was the formation of a third party,” to be created by 
breaking off from the popular party the poor and oppressed who 
were receiving no assistance in return for their aid to the senators 
squabbling for power, except when occasional titbits came their 
way as bribes. Catiline was going to have a real People’s Party. 
And the result was that the other two parties joined for the mo- 
ment to crush him. 

If Catiline was the leader of a third party, we can see why he 
has been so maligned by history. All the authors of our historical 
sources were allied to some degree with one party or the other and 
naturally did not have a good word to say about Catiline or a 
program like his. Catiline’s own party, however, being composed 
largely of the poorer classes or of a few members of the upper classes 
who were either executed or silenced, was completely inarticulate 
and could not present its case at the tribunal of history. If Catiline 
had been connected with the regular popular party, of which 
Caesar later became the recognized leader, he probably would have 
been better treated by Sallust, Caesar’s partisan. As it is, Sallust 
does not praise him, but says only enough to let the careful reader 
discover that Catiline was not entirely base. That Catiline had an 
actual party behind him is shown by the way people reacted to 
Metellus Nepos’ refusal to let Cicero make a speech at the close 
of his consulship.“ It was only a minority which favored Catiline, 
but it was there. What Metellus Nepos had in mind is a problem. 
I think that, since he is generally acknowledged to have been an 
agent of Pompey, he was attempting to use Catiline’s segment of 
the popular party as an opening wedge by which Pompey could 
gradually assume control of the whole party and oust Caesar and 
Crassus. 

Catiline’s archaic secession of the plebs was easily quelled by 
the sophisticated politicians of the late Roman Republic, who 
used the ready means of forcing the third party into open rebellion 

“ The reference which speaks of a headless faction in the state (Cicero, Pro Murena 
51) is not describing the popular party, although it was practically headless at this time; 
Catiline was clearly speaking of a new party to be formed from a class of people who 
had never had a leader. 

4 Cicero, Ad Familiares v, 2, 7; Plutarch, Cicero 23, 1. If the people had liked Cicero 


as much as he chose to think, Nepos would either never have dared to make such a 
prohibition or he would have been mobbed. 
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and then punishing it for treason.“ Certainly that seems to be the 
significance of the statement that the signal for the outbreak of 
hostilities would be given by the appearance of the tribune L. 
Bestia at a contio, in which he would lay the blame for the war 
on Cicero. Translated into less sensational language, what is 
meant is that the conspirators believed they were honest citizens 
seeking legitimate redress for their wrongs, and that they had been 
maneuvered by clever politicians into such a position that they 
could be dealt with as traitors; this was the point of view Bestia 
was to express in the meeting when he laid the blame for the war 
on Cicero. They did not wish to fight, but the political machina- 
tions of Cicero’s coalition had brought them to such a pass that 
they had to fight for their lives. In many respects this statement 
agrees closely with the conclusions we have already reached on the 
basis of other evidence.“ 

Interpreted in this way, we can see how the conspiracy grew. 
Catiline in 66-65 was involved in a bid for power. He tried and 
failed to obtain the consulship both for 63 and 62, at which time 


44 Part of this technique can be seen in the way Cicero used the threatened firing of 
the city to alienate the mass of the people from Catiline’s faction (Sallust, op. cit., 
48, 1-2); while most of the authorities are agreed that Cicero vastly exaggerated the 
danger of fire. 

# Sallust, op. cit., 43, 1:.. . uti, cum Catilina ex agro Faesulano cum exercitu venis- 
set, L. Bestia, tribunus plebis, contione habita, quereretur de actionibus Ciceronis 
bellique gravissumi invidiam optumo consuli imponeret; eo signo proxuma nocte cetera 
multitudo coniurationis suum quisque negotium exsequeretur. The optumo in this 
passage seems to refer to Cicero as a member of the optimate party; cf. 34, 2 (praeterea 
optumo cuique litteras mittit), which shows the adjective in the same meaning. Re- 
cently in the CLAssICAL JouRNAL (xxxtI, 298) I suggested a connection between Sal- 
lust’s use of optumo and Catullus xtrx. At that time it had not occurred to me that 
the word might indicate Cicero’s political affiliations, which Catullus might find un- 
congenial, but I think we have there the solution to the problem. For similar uses of 
optimus, cf. Cicero, Pro Caelio 14; Nepos, Afticus 6, 1. 

“ The letter of Manlius to Marcius Rex has just this tone (Sallust, op. cit., 33).— 
It is when names like that of L. Bestia occur that we realize how little we know about 
the personnel of the conspiracy. If we knew more, it might be possible to be quite def- 
inite about the aims and purposes of their party. It is well to remember that the con- 
spirators had a tribune’on their side in 62 as well, Metellus Nepos, brother of Metellus 
Celer. And people like Metellus and Bestia went unpunished! How many other persons 
of importance were involved and yet carefully not mentioned by Cicero? One is led to 
suspect that the coalition was satisfied as soon as the leaders and the party in Etruria 
were destroyed, and that they wisely granted a tacit amnesty; although complicity in 
the conspiracy remained the common reproach against one’s enemies. 
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Sallust leads us to believe he already had some humanitarian pur- 
pose in mind.“ There is nothing in his candidacy for the consulship 
which would brand him as a traitor. In his approach and solicita- 
tion of votes he used only the technique generally approved in his 
day. When he failed in his candidacy, he resorted to the archaic 
means of a secession from the city, a step from which he was then 
led by his own political misjudgments and his opponents’ shrewd 
political calculations into a position in which he could be called a 
public enemy and treated as such. Therein do we see Cicero’s 
oratorical greatness, for he provided not only the sound and fury 
to terrify the populace but also the camouflage to disguise the 
realities. 

If he had succeeded, Catiline would have been a hero. Caesar 
used a similar method when he began the Civil War, claiming that 
he was protecting the tribunes of the people.** One cannot wish 
that Catiline had succeeded. Although the condition of the people 
he was trying to help was indeed pitiable, his plan offered no real 
solution to their difficulties, which were after all inherent in the 
Roman system of government and economics and could not be 
solved satisfactorily even by Caesar when he had dictatorial 
powers. Sallust*® estimates the affair accurately when he says that 
if Catiline had won out for a time, Pompey would soon have re- 
turned from the East and overwhelmed him. Then there would 
doubtless have been more proscriptions and misery worse than 
before. So we must agree that Cicero did act for the general public 
good, although we find him using methods we do not usually asso- 
ciate with him. But I see no reason why, at this late date, we 
should not make an effort to understand Catiline’s real aims and 
objectives, as well as the means by which he tried to attain them. 

To regard Catiline’s actions and motives in the light in which I 
have presented them above could be conceived of as fantastic, 
were it not that they were duplicated not many years later. The 
economic question had by no means been solved by the death of 
Catiline and his associates. A remarkable and similar case is that 


47 Op. cit., 20. 
48 Caesar, Bellum Civile 1, 5 and 7. 
49 Op. cit., 39, 4. 
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of Caelius Rufus®® in 48 B.c., when he became enraged because 
Trebonius was made urban praetor in his stead and he felt himself 
cheated, although he was granted another praetorship, because 
he could not put his own debt reforms into action in place of 
Caesar’s. Caelius ended up in a revolution in which he died at the 
hands of a contingent of Caesar’s Gallic and Spanish cavalry 
which he was trying to win over. Not even Caesar’s dictatorial 
powers could control a praetor who chose to follow his own ideals; 
Caesar had to use force. Since Caelius had once been connected 
with Catiline,*' we may regard this violence as a result of a resur- 
gence of Catilinarian policies, and thus feel reassured in our inter- 
pretation of Catiline’s conspiracy. 

50 There is a detailed account in Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero?: Dublin University Press (1914), 111 pp. lv-lviii; cf. Caesar, Bellum Civile 111, 


20-22; Dio Cassius xi11, 22-25. 
51 Cicero, Pro Caelio 10-14. 








THE ROMAN HYMN! 
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Mississippi State College for Women 


This brief survey will concern itself primarily with the literary 
aspects of the Roman hymn, and only indirectly with the religious 
significance, for the religious evidence has in the main been taken 
into consideration by students of Roman religion. 

In purpose the ancient hymn was a prayer and the essential 
elements of the hymn are to be found in ancient prayers. The 
prayer includes regularly invocation and petition and may include 
to a greater or less degree words of complaint, of thanks, of per- 
suasion, or of praise. But in the prayer the petition is naturally the 
focal point. The hymn on the other hand is a song in which the 
lauding of the god is ostensibly all-important and the petition 
takes second place.” 

On the basis of metrical form we may distinguish among Greek 
hymns the epic hymn, composed in epic verses and originally in- 
tended to be chanted, as was the early epos, and the melic hymn. 
The melic hymn included the monodic hymn, to be sung by one 
person to the accompaniment of the lyre, and the choral hymn. 
Greek choral song embraced a number of types which were akin 
to the hymn in purpose, such as the paean, the prosodion, the 
hyporcheme, the dithyramb, the parthenion. But in all of these 
the dance element was more or less prominent while the hymn 
proper was apparently composed with a view to dignified singing 
and was rendered by a standing chorus. 

Owing to the fact that the Romans did not develop to any 
extent the choral lyric as a poetic type we have not the same com- 


1 Read in part before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 9, 1936. 
2 Cf. Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet: Munich (1918), 58-98, 157. 
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plexity of forms to deal with in considering the Roman hymn. 
When we look back at the beginnings of Roman literature we find 
that poetry with them, as with other primitive peoples, was reli- 
gious in impulse. They felt a power manifesting itself in the 
universe and this they worshiped as spirits residing in the springs, 
rivers, mountains, woods, and valleys. They wished to avert 
any harm resulting from the animosity of these spirits and 
they resorted to magic formulae or, in a more truly religious 
spirit, they tried to propitiate them and win their favor with 
prayers and chants. The border line between magic and religion 
was naturally vague at first. Magic tried to work its spell by repeti- 
tion of fixed formulae; so too the poet-priest chanted rude songs 
whose efficacy was supposedly heightened by the repetition of 
verses. To this stage of Roman religion belongs the celebrated 
“Hymn of the Arval Brethren,” a primitive cult-song which has 
been handed down to us in the records of the priesthood and which 
in the process of oral tradition had become largely unintelligible 
even to the priests who sang it. It invokes the aid of the Lares and 
Mars and is marked by the repetition of each verse thrice until 
we come to the last verse where the word triumpe is repeated five 
times. In addition to the feature of repetition we find that this 
hymn has a rhythmical quality, being composed in what is perhaps 
a rude Saturnian verse. 

Similar to the “Hymn of the Arval Brethren’”’ must have been 
the hymns chanted by the Salii, although they have come down 
to us in even more fragmentary state. Not far removed in spirit 
and form are the old Roman prayers such as those quoted by 
Cato, Livy, and others. These seem at times to fall into rhythmical 
cola whose grouping is indicated not only by the thought but by 
external features such as alliteration, assonance, and parallelism 
of form.’ 

In the early period of which we have been speaking the testi- 
mony of surviving fragments shows the practical Romans address- 
ing their gods in a practical’ and serious way, unrelieved by any 
light vein of joyous feeling. It was their duty to placate and pro- 


* Cf. E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa: Leipzig (1898), 1, 157; Carl Thulin, Jtalische 
sakrale Poesie und Prosa: Berlin (1906), 51-67. 
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pitiate the gods, known and unknown, and to do it in such a way 
that none might be offended by being overlooked or by the use of 
an unpropitious word. So under the guidance of their priests defi- 
nite formulae were evolved which were designed to make invoca- 
tions effective, and so prayers and hymns took shape as highly 
formal and ritualistic utterances. The metre used was the native 
Saturnian, which seems to have been mainly accentual and in 
origin more in accord with the popular speech than the Greek 
measures later adopted as the mold for Latin poetry. 

It is customary to accuse the Romans of showing in this period 
as well as later, when Roman religion had come under Greek in- 
fluence, a formalism, a ceremonialism devoid of the creative force 
and poetic imagination which gave birth to the manifold myth- 
ology of Greece. In fact the history of Roman religion, which 
adopted in such a wholesale way the Greek pantheon, supports 
this assumption. Yet the Italians had a lively, volatile tempera- 
ment and celebrated their rural festivals with a hearty enjoyment, 
if we are to believe such a poet as Tibullus, who gives us a picture 
of the tipsy farmer driving his family home from a festival of 
Peace;‘ of the shepherds celebrating the Palilia with songs, with 
leaping over bonfires, with erecting bowers and with feasting.® It 
is just such songs which we should like to know because the 
Pervigilium Veneris, the only authentic song which we have left 
which originates from a popular festival, characterized also as it 
happens by the erection of bowers,® is far different from our con- 
ception of the formalistic hymn. It is gay and sparkling, lively 
and tuneful, and although it came late, at a time when romanti- 
cism was beginning to invade the stronghold of classicism, we may 
pause to wonder if it did not have its prototype in earlier and in 
cruder hymns which reflected the gayety of such festivals. 

To be sure the Romans had their Fescennine verses, a sort of 
rude banter in which they gave vent to their merriment and ex- 
uberance at harvest festivals. The spirit of the Fescennines was 


41, 10, 50f. 511, 5, 87-98. 

° For possible religious significance cf. W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experience of 
the Roman People: London, Macmillan and Co. (1911), 473-477. But see also article on 
Neptunus by Weinstock, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyel.,? xv1, 2521-2523. 
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not considered inconsistent with occasions celebrated also by 
hymns, whether serious or joyful, in honor of the gods. So Vergil 
in describing an Italian festival’ says that the people make merry 
with rude verses and unrestrained laughter and invoke Bacchus 
with joyous songs. The rude verses were evidently the Fescennines, 
while the carmina laeta were the hymns. Vergil concludes by saying: 


Ergo rite suum Baccho dicemus honorem 
carminibus patriis ... . 


There is surely room to question whether there might not have 
existed beside the formalistic utterances of hieratic character 
lighter popular hymns, more in accordance with the lively 
Italian temperament, which have not been handed down to us. 
To be sure the testimony of the Roman poets is not always to be 
trusted in regard to such matters. But Vergil seems to be giving a 
description of old religious practises which were still current. 

Tibullus’ description of the Palilia is confirmed by Ovid,* who 
refers also to the bonfires and the general merrymaking. Another 
popular festival was that of Anna Perenna at which, according to 
Ovid,’ the revelers erected bowers, danced, and sang songs which 
they had learned in the theatres, beating time with their hands. 
Concerning the Neptunalia, likewise a popular festival, little is 
known, but the evidence which we have indicates that bowers were 
used’® and that the festival was celebrated in a truly popular 
manner with feasting, drinking, and singing.“ Horace’s ode” 
written in honor of the Neptunalia tends to show that hymns sung 
by the celebrants were an essential part of the occasion. 

In the early period these carmina laeta of the festivals, whether 
merely popular songs or popular hymns, would have been handed 
down orally and would not have had the chance for perpetuity 
that the hymns of the priests enjoyed, for these became embodied 
in the ritual of the priesthoods. Even as it is, the latter class, as 
we have seen, is very scantily represented. In the classical period 
the popular songs and hymns would have been rejected as un- 
worthy of a place in literature because they were outside the pale 

7 Georg. 11, 385-396. 8 Fast. tv, 721-782. ® Fast. 111, 523-542. 


1° Cf. Festus, ed. Lindsay: Leipzig (1913), 519. 
4 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyel., loc. cit. 2 Car. 11, 28. 
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of the accepted Greek metrical form, being cast probably in a free 
trochaic rhythm more suited to the spoken language. 

At the end of the third century B.c., according to the records of 
Livy,” a hymn was composed by the poet Livius Andronicus and 
rendered by a chorus of twenty-seven maidens as they marched 
through the Forum and up to the temple of Juno Regina on the 
Aventine. Here we have an indication of the Greek influence which 
was already well initiated, for, judging from the rendition of the 
hymn, we would conclude that it had some relation to the Greek 
parthenion. It was, however, probably in the old Saturnian metre," 
for Livy says that in his time it would appear barbarous and un- 
couth (abhorrens et inconditum). Similarly a few years later a choir 
of twenty-seven maidens is recorded by Livy” as singing a hymn 
composed by Licinius Tegula for a ceremony of propitiation. 

Following the thread of development of the formal hymn—for 
as I have indicated we have no other thread to follow—we must 
descend now to the time of Catullus, as we have no examples 
preserved to us to shed light on the intervening years. The Roman 
religious song, so far as it served the purposes of the cult, had 
tended to remain a simple cult-song even as the “Hymn of the 
Arval Brethren,” which was handed down as such from generation 
to generation. Since the ritual literature remained rudimentary, 
the cult-songs did not develop into such hymns as those evolved 
by the priesthoods of more highly ritualistic religions.’* But the 
literary hymn,!’ which was divorced from the service of the cult 
and which was the individual creation of the layman, was written 
in imitation of Greek usage. Roman poetry had by this time de- 
veloped under the dominating influence of Greek poetry and was 
imbued with Greek traditions. The more human gods of Greece 
had long since been adopted by the Romans and, where possible, 
identified with their own native deities. The educated Romans, to 
be sure,no longer took stock in the polytheism of the state religion; 
but Catullus has left us one hymn, Horace, several, which, though 
primarily works of Greek art, betray some religious feeling, some 
recognition of a transcendent power in the universe. 


8 xxvil, 37. 4 Cf. Hermann Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter: Berlin (1890), 90 f. 
% xxx1, 12, 6 Cf. Heiler, op. cit., 162 f. 17 Cf. Heiler, op. cit., 182-190. 
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The structure of the Roman hymn conforms to that of the 
Greek hymn and indeed to that of the hymns of other ancient 
religions.'* In it we can distinguish three parts: the invocation, the 
praise (Jaus) of the god, which may also be called the epic part 
because in this part the deeds of the god were often narrated in 
epic style, and lastly the petition itself.1* The god is first invoked 
to lend his presence or to give ear to the petitioner.”° The name of 
the god is defined as carefully as possible by epithets that designate 
the god’s abode or cult-centers, his genealogy, his appearance, or 
functions, particularly the function which the god may need to 
exercise in granting the prayer.” These features are naturally to 
be found illustrated also in Greek and Roman prayers as well as 
hymns.” In the middle or laudatory part of the hymn the peti- 
tioner sought to win the favor of the god invoked by praising his 
deeds, his power, and the blessings he bestowed. It is characteristic 
of this part for the petitioner to repeat the pronoun of the second 
person at intervals in order to continue to hold the attention of the 
god. The last part of the hymn contains the petition (preces) and 
again the god is addressed with flattering appellations designed 
to move him to grant the prayer. 

Catullus’ hymn to Diana (xxxtv), a brief but lofty and sonorous 
composition, falls within this mold. It was written ostensibly to 
be sung by a chorus of girls and boys and may really have been 
rendered at some festival of Diana. The first stanza, which takes 
the place of an invocation, repeats twice the name of the goddess 
to whom the hymn is consecrated. The next four stanzas (verses 
5-20) contain the laud. The poet alludes to the story and place 
of Diana’s birth, lauds her as mistress of mountains, forests, and 
streams, as Juno Lucina, Trivia, and Luna. After bearing testi- 
mony to all of these functions of the goddess, he introduces the 

18 Cf. Heiler, op. cit., 168-182. 

19 Cf. Kurt Buchholz, De Horatio Hymnographo: Kénigsberg (1912), 4-24. 

20 Cf. Konrat Ziegler, De Precationum apud Graecos Formis Quaestiones Selectae: 
Breslau (1905), 66 f. 

1 Cf. F. Adami, ‘‘De Poetis Scaenicis Graecis Hymnorum Sacrorum Imitatoribus,’ 
Jahr. fiir class. Phil., Suppl. xxv1 (1901), 221-231; Buchholz, op. cit., 3-12. 

#2 Cf. C. Ausfeld, “De Graecorum Precationibus Quaestiones,” Jahr. fiir class. Phil., 


Suppl. xxvim1 (1903), 514 f., 520-525; Georg Appel, ‘De Romanorum Precationibus,” 
Religionsgesch. Ver. u. Vorarb., v11* (19), 94-109. 
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last stanza, which contains the prayer, by the cautious expression: 
“Mayst thou be hallowed under whatsoever name thou wilt.’ 
Such expressions, which were retained in the ritualistic language 
of prayers and hymns, have their origin in primitive times when 
men really feared that their prayers might not be effective unless 
they propitiated the divinity by exactly the right name, and hence 
they used a general formula that would be all inclusive.* Catullus 
closes the hymn by praying that Diana may bestow the blessing 
of her help upon the Roman people even as she has done of yore. 
The goddess is thus reminded of past favors so that she may feel 
obligated to continue them. The hymn flows along musically with 
such simplicity and ease that we feel no hampering limitations of 
form, although it adheres almost rigidly to the prescribed rules of 
hymn-making. 

Among the odes of Horace are to be found a number of hymns 
which to be sure fall within the Greek mold and which in the main 
drew their inspiration from Greek models. With Catullus’ hymn 
to Diana may be compared Horace’s hymn to Apollo and Diana,” 
in which the poet addresses a chorus of boys and girls and directs 
them how to sing the praises of Apollo and Diana. It will have to 
suffice merely to make mention of some of the other hymns of 
Horace.”* Among them we find a hymn to Mercury (1, 10), a hymn 
to Venus (1, 30), to Fortune (1, 35), to Bacchus (1, 19), and to 
Faunus (11, 18). Though Faunus and the Greek Pan had long 
since been identified in the Roman mind, this hymn to Faunus, 
while conforming to type, seems to reflect not so much the culti- 
vated Greek models as a simplicity of spirit in keeping with the 
primitive Italian deity of the woodland and his festival. In the 
form of hymns, though not strictly such, are the ode addressed 
to his lyre (1, 32), the ode to the fountain of Bandusia (111, 13), and 
the ode in which he consecrates the pine tree to Diana (11, 22).?’ 


23 Vss. 21 f. *4 Cf. Ausfeld, op. cit., 517-519; Fowler, op. cit., 119 f. 

% Car. 1, 21. 

6 For a detailed analysis of the hymns of Horace see Buchholz, op. cit., 24-70. 

27 Norden (A gnostos Theos: Leipzig [1913], 143-163) has shown that the ode addressed 
to the wine jar (111, 21) is a parody of the language of prayers and hymns. The meaning 
of quocumque nomine (vs. 5) is thus clarified as an imitation of such a ritual expression 
as that used in Catullus xxxrv, 21 f. 
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The poem which crowns Horace’s achievements as a hymnolo- 
gist is the Carmen Saeculare, which was written for the celebration 
of the Ludi Saeculares in 17 B.c. On the third day of this fes- 
tival twenty-seven boys and twenty-seven girls sang the hymn 
which had been composed by Horace. The hymn was of course 
rendered with musical accompaniment and certain parts were 
probably distributed between half choirs, while other parts, 
such as the opening and closing stanzas, were sung by the full 
choir. 

The poems of Horace afford the bulk of our evidence as to the 
Roman lyric hymn, although a few conventional choral hymns 
occur in the choral interludes of Seneca’s tragedies.”® 

The literary hymn in epic verse was also cultivated to some 
extent by the Romans. Scattering examples are to be found which 
are for the most part the work of anonymous or little-known poets. 
We find petitions for a safe home-coming addressed variously to 
Mars, to Juno, to Bacchus, and to Oceanus.”® The hymn of Clau- 
dius to the Moon* and the hymn to the Sun™ are characterized 
by a sweeping syncretism which marks them as having originated 
in the last centuries of Roman paganism. One of the longer hymns 
in epic verse is a hymn to Hercules® which within the compass of 
137 verses celebrates the birth of Hercules and the performance of 
three labors. It is clearly incomplete and must have been much 
longer. As poetry it does not rise above the level of Seneca’s de- 
scription of the labors of Hercules in the Hercules Furens. Auso- 
nius’ lengthy eulogy of the river Mosella seems to partake of the 
form of the literary hymn.* 

The invocation of gods in the prooemia of epic poems bears a 
close relationship in language and form to the conventional hymn.™ 
This is not strange when we consider that the epic lay of Greece 

28 For an enumeration of the main body of extant hymns, classified according to 
metre, see the article on Roman hymns by Wiinsch, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl.,? 
Ix, 175-181. 

2* Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min.: Leipzig, Teubner (1881), 111, 303 f., 165 f. 

80 Poet. Lat. Min., 111, 163 f. 3 Poet. Lat. Min., tv, 434-437. 

® Koch, Claudii Claudiani Carmina: Leipzig, Teubner (1893), 297-301. 

83 Cf. F. Marx, “Ausonius’ Lied von der Mosel,” Rhein. Mus., xxx (1931), 368-392. 


% Cf. J. Stenzel, De Ratione quae inter Carminum epicorum Prooemia et H ymnicam 
Graecorum Poesin Intercedere Videatur: Breslau (i908). 
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probably developed out of the narrative portion of the early 
hymn.* Notable Latin examples are the prooemium of Lucre- 
tius’ De Rerum Natura, which contains a hymn to Venus, and 
Vergil’s invocation of Bacchus at the beginning of the second book 
of the Georgics. Roman emperors were similarly invoked in the 
prooemia of epic poems, even as Vergil includes the future deity, 
Augustus, in the opening verses of Book 1 of the Georgics. In the 
language appropriate to hymns Tiberius is invoked by Germani- 
cus,*® Nero, by Lucan,*” Vespasian, by Valerius Flaccus.** 

In poetry in which religious customs are described the intro- 
duction of a hymn or hymn-like prayer lends dignity, elevation, 
and a pleasing variety. Thus the hymn occurs in the elegiac verse 
of Tibullus and of Ovid’s Fast. Tibullus’ poem on the A mbarvalia® 
opens with a simple but moving prayer which retains something 
of the sonorous repetition of old Roman carmina. Ovid in the 
Fasti appropriately invokes Janus when he begins the treatment 
of the month of January (1, 63-70), while the Day of Sowing in 
the same month gives occasion for the poet to compose a rather 
practical petition to Ceres and Earth (1, 675-694). The same book 
of the Fasti contains an invocation of Peace at the close (1, 711- 
718). Three other examples in the Fasti are perhaps worthy of 
note: a rather lengthy hymn to Venus (Iv, 91-132), an invocation 
of Mercury (v, 663-672), of which the opening verses are clearly 
imitative of Horace’s hymn to Mercury, and an address to Augus- 
tus (11, 119-144) couched in the laudatory language of hymns. In 
the Metamorphoses Ovid introduces a hymn to Bacchus (tv, 11-30) 
with an exaggerated sample of the polyonymy which was thought 
to delight the hearts of gods. 

In conformity with the ideas of Greek religion the Greek hymns 
depict the gods as enjoying such things as mortals covet, particu- 
larly as possessing the joy and happiness for which mortals 


% Cf. J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (Loeb Classical Library): London and Cambridge 
(1927), m1, 591 f. 

% Arat. 1-16. 37 Phars. 1, 45-66. 88 Argon. 1, 7-21. 

39 11, 1. For other examples of hymns in Tibullus cf. 1, 7, 27-50; 11, 5, 1-18. In 1, 10, 
45-50 the hymn to Peace which forms a prelude to the description of the festival is 
evidently incomplete. 
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longed.*® The bards of the Homeric hymns narrate in lively vein 
the adventures, both serious and gay, of their very human gods. 
But in the Roman literary hymn, whether independent or incor- 
porated in longer poems, we are impressed by the formalism which 
either fetters poetic imagination or covers a lack of it. The lyric 
poem to be sure does not give much scope for narration and so 
Horace may be pardoned if he adheres rather closely to a formal 
representation of his deities. Of hymns in epic style Nemesian’s 
third eclogue affords an exception to the rule. Here we find a 
hymn to Bacchus (verses 17-65) which in its light, playful tone 
is reminiscent of some of the Greek hymns.“ 

In contrast with these literary hymns which we have been con- 
sidering stands the Pervigilium Veneris, written by an anonymous 
poet to celebrate a nocturnal spring festival of Venus. The evi- 
dence of language, content, and metre points to the fact that it 
originated as late as the third century A.D., if not later. In it we 
see classicism yielding to romanticism, artificial quantitative 
metre yielding to accentual rhythm. It is composed in the trochaic 
septenarius, which was more suited to the natural accent of Latin 
and which for that reason seems to have been a favorite metre for 
popular songs. The conventional form, too, of the hymn is partly 
discarded, although it is in spirit a hymn in which the poet inter- 
weaves a description of the festival with the lauding of the goddess. 

Instead of formal invocation the poet announces that spring 
has come and that the festival will begin on the morrow. The 
story of the birth of Venus follows, being appropriately introduced 
at this point according to the formal rules for hymn-making.” The 
poet then lauds the power of Venus as the goddess who embellishes 
the spring with flowers. This leads naturally to a description of 
the approaching festival, after which the poet again sings the 
praises of the goddess as one whose spirit pervades heaven, earth, 

4° Cf. Karl Keyssner, Gottesvorstellung und Lebensauffassung im griechischen Hymnus: 
Stuttgart (1932), 130 f, 136-154. 

“t Nemesian’s eclogue very obviously had its inspiration in Vergil’s sixth eclogue, 
the hymn to Bacchus taking the place of Vergil’s song of Silenus. 

“ This affords a further argument in support of the transposition of vss. 59-62 to 


the beginning of the poem. See my discussion “Transposition of Verses in the Pervigi- 
lium Veneris,” Class. Phil. xxx (1935), 255-259. 
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and sea, and who works her will on man and beast. The petition 
is present by implication in the poignant words of the concluding 
verses: “‘When is my spring coming? When shall I be like the 
swallow that my voice may no longer be mute?” The poet, moved 
by thoughts of spring, of love, of the song of the nightingale, 
humbly prays for the gift of song. 

This hymn is equally far removed from the hieratic cult-song 
and the literary ode. It embodies within itself something of the 
joyfulness of Greek religion,“ something of the exultation of the 
individual poet’s soul, together with a melodiousness and an aban- 
don suited to a song really to be sung by the worshipers of Venus. 
It is the work of a gifted poet who seems to have derived his in- 
spiration from some sort of popular hymn. Just as soldiers and 
sailors had their ditties, so in all probability the revelers at such 
a festival as the Vigil of Venus lifted their voices in songs which 
were popular, not literary, odes.“ 

The refrain, which is one of the striking characteristics of the 
poem, points to a popular source for this type of song. The use 
of a refrain in poetry possibly originated in the cult-songs of primi- 
tive priests, whom the people assisted by chanting with them the 
half-magical repetitions, or else in the folk-song, such as the boat- 
ing song.® In the artistic poetry of the Greeks it maintained a 
place for itself chiefly in the paean and the epithalamium. Theoc- 
ritus introduced it as a feature of bucolic poetry presumably be- 
cause he had some precedent for this in the songs of the shepherds, 
either in secular songs or in ritualistic verses. 

Roman poets employed the refrain in conformity with their 
Greek models, and hence we find it occurring in the epithalamia 
of Catullus*? and in Vergil’s eighth eclogue. While its use in 
cultivated poetry remained limited, it was doubtless more freely 


48 For a possible explanation of the Greek coloring see my article ““Claudian and the 
Pervigilium Veneris,” Class. Journ., xxx (1935), 531-543. 

44 Cf. P. S. Allen, The Romanesque Lyric, with Renderings into English Verse by 
Howard Mumford Jones: Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press (1928), 13 f. 

Cf. Edmonds, op. cit., 111, 619 f. 

Cf. E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (1923), 272. 

47 x1 and Lx. In txrv the song of the Fates (vss. 323-381) is in effect an epithala- 
mium. 
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used in compositions of a popular nature where the urge for repe- 
tition and natural accent tended to outweigh the rules of Greek 
prosody and of Greek form. So it seems that the Pervigilium 
Veneris, though elevated to the realm of purest poetry by a poetic 
genius, may represent a type of hymn well-known to popular 
festivals. The existence of such songs probably helped pave the 
way for the rapid development of Christian Latin hymns. These 
hymns were composed mainly in the more natural rhythm of 
iambic and trochaic measures, which gradually became entirely 
accentual. Christianity ushered in a new era for the Latin hymn, 
but, broadly speaking, the Roman hymn leaves off where the 
Christian hymn begins. It seems not unfitting that the treatment 
of the Roman hymn should be concluded with the Pervigilium 
Veneris, which can well be called the swan-song of Roman pagan- 
ism. 











Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
te Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


THE PROCONSUL SERGIUS PAULUS 


Readers of Professor Poteat’s interesting article on the relation 
of Rome to Christianity (cf. CLAsstcaAL JOURNAL xxx (1937), 
134-145) will profit greatly by reading a paper on a related theme 
by Hugh Last, “The Study of the Persecutions,” in Journal of 
Roman Studies xxvii (1937), 80-92. This paper was delivered, at 
least in substance, at a séance of the Société des Etudes Latines 
on December 12, 1936 (cf. Revue des Etudes Latines x1v, 229-232) 
and was discussed by such savants as Bayet, Carcopino, Albertini, 
and Piganiol. 

Few will quarrel with Poteat’s contention that it was natural 
for Christianity to make slow progress among the better-educated 
Romans. Rather would we have been more surprised had its ad- 
vance been more rapid than it actually was. Yet Professor Poteat 
apparently overlooks evidence that Christianity did at times make 
an appeal to Romans of high rank. Consider, e.g., the account of 
the centurion who asked assistance of Jesus in healing his servant 
(Matthew vu, 5-13 = Luke vu, 1-10); the account of Cornelius, 
a centurion of the Italian cohort, who was commanded in a vision 
to seek aid of Peter (Acts x, 1-8) ; and finally the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus at Paphus in Cyprus (Acts xu, 6-12). This man was 
apparently interested in the teaching of Paul, not as a Roman 
official seeking information concerning the possible criminality of 
Paul’s activities, but as a genuine seeker after truth: “Then the 
deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished 
at the doctrine of the Lord”’ [ibid., 12]. 

GEORGE McCRACKEN 
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ON RESPONSIBILITY IN DRUNKENNESS 


In a Boston court a man who had driven his car while drunk 
and had for that reason been responsible for the death of two 
persons was convicted on the charge of operating a vehicle while 
under the influence of liquor, and fined for that offence. He was, 
however, acquitted of the graver charge of manslaughter, because, 
as the judge explained, he was “so drunk that he was not in a 
position to form a judgment or exercise his will.’” 

The learned Boston judge was confronted with the same prob- 
lem that engaged the attention of Pittacus, the tyrant of Mitylene, 
in the sixth century before Christ. The attitude of mind with 
which the two jurists assessed the moral values involved was, 
however, strikingly different, for Pittacus? placed on the statute 
books of his state a law which doubled the penalty for offences 
that had been committed as the result of intoxication. The 
principal sources for the ancient appraisal of the law of Pittacus 
belong to a period considerably after his time, namely, three 
references from Aristotle and one from Diogenes Laertius. First, 
Aristotle, in the Rhetoric,’ cites the law as an illustration of argu- 
ment by appeal to recognized authority. The hypothetical claim 
has been made, in substantially the same vein as that used by the 
Boston judge, that crimes or misdemeanors committed by drunken 
men should be held by the court to have some claim to leniency 
of judgment, since the perpetrators are incapable of determining 
either the fact or the degree of their wrongdoing. The rebuttal 
proposed by Aristotle is that, if such a claim were valid, it would 
follow that Pittacus must have been wrong in enacting a law 
which doubled the penalty for crimes committed under precisely 
these circumstances. Since it is ludicrous to suppose that Pittacus, 
one of the Seven Sages, can have erred, it becomes clear that the 
proposition calling for leniency is unsound. 

Second, Aristotle refers once more to the law of Pittacus* in a 
somewhat casual manner when he is considering the public good. 

1 The case was the subject of satiric editorial comment in the Saturday Evening Post 
ccx (January 8, 1938), 22. 


2 Cf. Grote, History of Greece: Boston, Jewett (1851), m1, 200, and note 4. 
5 Rhet. 14026, 9-14. 4 Cf. Politics 1274b, 18-23. 
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He says no more at this point than that the tyrant is to be de- 
fended against his detractors for enacting a law to increase the 
penalty for crimes committed in drunkenness, since his action 
looks to the general welfare of the community, and pays no heed 
to popular clamor. The implication is that there were those in 
antiquity who disapproved the evaluation of personal responsi- 
bility which appealed to Pittacus. 

Third, both Diogenes Laertius and Aristotle offer an explana- 
tion of the purpose which motivated Pittacus in enacting his 
unique piece of legislation. The comment of Diogenes Laertius® 
is rather too simple and utilitarian to be very convincing, for he 
credits the lawgiver with a desire to reduce drunkenness by law, 
in view of the abundance of wine on the island. No testimony from 
Diogenes Laertius is needed to prove the popularity of Lesbian 
wine in antiquity, but it is scarcely in character with the philo- 
sophic Pittacus to suppose that his action was the immediate 
result of an ancient campaign for temperance. 

Aristotle is closer to the mind of Pittacus in his explanation, 
which occurs in the course of a keen intellectual analysis of human 
conduct and human will. Very briefly the setting is this. Voluntary 
and involuntary actions clearly differ from one another, and a 
further distinction may be drawn between non-voluntary and in- 
voluntary conduct. A non-voluntary act is one that is done in 
ignorance, but for the evil effects of which the agent feels no regret, 
whereas an involuntary act is one that is done without intent, 
and for the consequences of which the agent feels genuine peni- 
tence. Thus, to modify slightly one of Aristotle’s own illustrations, 
a man who threw a stone to drive his neighbor’s chickens out of 
his garden, but who missed the chickens and struck the neighbor, 
and was rather pleased at the mistake, would be understood as 
having committed a non-voluntary rather than an involuntary act. 

Aristotle continues his argument, covering the fields of ig- 
norance, and, in particular, drunkenness, as inducing a state of 
ignorance. The man who misbehaves while drunk acts in ignorance, 
not from ignorance. The law, however, holds the wrongdoer re- 
sponsible for acts committed in ignorance, if he has been respon- 


5 Cf. Lives of Eminent Philosophers (Pittacus) 1, 76. 6 Cf. Nic. Eth. 11136, 30-33. 
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sible for that state. It is precisely the legal theory which in later 
times gave rise to the phrase ignorantia iuris non excusat, and 
the idea is simply and clearly enunciated by Aristotle, who says 
that citizens must expect to be punished under laws which they 
might reasonably be presumed to know, since ignorance of the 
law is to be attributed to their own negligence. 

In this connection Aristotle supports his analysis of human will 
by reference to the law of Pittacus,’ briefly explaining and com- 
mending the philosophy behind it. The guilty man, it is true, has 
acted in ignorance, but he alone has been responsible for getting 
into that condition. As a free-will agent he could have refrained 
from getting drunk,® and he must be held responsible for the 
condition of drunkenness, with its resulting ignorance, and in turn 
for his inability to form a judgment or to exercise his will. He 
should, therefore, be subjected to a double punishment, once for 
the crime that he has comitted, and once for allowing himself to 
get into a condition out of which the offence grew. 

It will be seen that the argument of venial irresponsibility, as 
stated by the Boston judge, was current in the time of Pittacus 
and of Aristotle. Pittacus, however, disregarded the criticisms of 
his contemporaries, convinced that he was acting for the public 
good, while Aristotle cites the claim only to demolish it with his 
logic. Nothing but a trivial conception of the philosophy of law 
would countenance the idea that a guilty man should be excused 
for a crime toward which he had himself directly contributed. 
The judgment of the Greek philosopher approved the doctrine 
of a more severe penalty for the man who was guilty not only of a 
crime but of wilful negligence leading to it. 

H. N. Coucu 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 

” He does not here identify it with Pittacus, but it is assumed that the authorship is 
a matter of public knowledge. 

8 This same type of argument is employed, with an illustrative example, by Lycurgus 
(Against Demosthenes, ed. Chr. Jensen: Leipzig, Teubner [1917], Frg. rx, 40, 18-28), 
where in the peroration of his speech, alleging the complicity of Demosthenes in the 
Harpalus bribery scandal, he says: ‘‘For all his weeping, he would not act justly; it is 
as with pirates, who weep when tortured on the wheel, though it was within their 


power not to have boarded the ships at all; so now, what fitting reason is there for 
Demosthenes to weep, when it was his privilege never to have taken the money?” 
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ODYSSEUS AND THE GIFTS FROM THE PHAEACIANS 


Few things in the Odyssey are so prominent and so often men- 
tioned as the gifts Odysseus received from the Phaeacians. As 
soon as the hero had shown his ability as an athlete, Alcinous and 
the twelve ruling princes of Phaeacia brought him treasures of 
gold and of raiment, and even Arete added from her own stores a 
robe and a chiton. The queen also gave him some sort of a chest 
in which Odysseus guarded his treasures; and he made them safe 
by a strap in which he put a clever knot, the trick of which he had 
learned from Circe. 

One might think that the ever-greedy Odysseus would have 
been content with all this; yet only a little later, when he had 
paused in the narrative of his wanderings and when both Arete 
and Alcinous had urged him to continue his story and had held 
out the prospect of greatly increased gifts, he replied that he 
would tarry for a year, if only they piled up their gifts: ‘‘For then 
I might return with fuller hands to my native land and be more 
honored in the eyes of all men, as many as should see me returning 
to Ithaca.”’ Here the very Odysseus who was ready to die, if he 
could catch a glimpse even of the smoke arising from his native 
land, forgets all that homesickness in his eagerness for these 
additional gifts. 

Alcinous and the princes once more renewed their gifts when he 
was on the point of leaving their island; and the king himself went 
on board the ship and saw in person that all they had given was 
safely stowed under the benches, while Odysseus prayed that the 
gods would protect these precious gifts and make of them a source 
of happiness. 

Odysseus’ first act when put off on his own Ithaca was to count 
these gifts and to make sure that none had been taken and all were 
safe. When Athena met him in the guise of a shepherd, his thoughts 
were only of these gifts; and, suspecting an attempt at robbery, 
he told a tale of his own ferocity which he thought would frighten 
any reasonable thief. Athena then made herself known, and they 
together found a hidden recess in a dark cave where they carefully 
hid all that he had brought, put a stone at the opening to conceal 
the entrance, came away and left the gifts forever, and, for all 
that we know from Homer, they are there still. 
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However valuable these gifts may have been in themselves and 
however important they were in the eyes of Odysseus, they had 
nothing to do with the outcome of the story and in the end were 
completely ignored. 

These gifts are the only unused major poetic mechanism in 
Homer; elsewhere everything turns out as planned, but the ex- 
pected honors which these gifts were to bring the returning 
Odysseus did not arrive. They are the only important unfinished 
detail of Homeric poetry. Did Homer forget, or did he leave all 


2 . ° : : > 
this to the imagination of his hearers: Joun A. Scorr 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ANCIENT BALL GAMES 


Writers on ancient games in which a ball was used appear not 
to have seen all that is mentioned by Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 1, 
14 f., who describes the game phaininda, later called harpastum. 

While the follis or folliculus was used for exercises like the 
modern medicine ball, Athenaeus describes an organized game 
which must have used an inflated ball. Professor Gulick’s trans- 
lation’ reads: 


Great are the exertion and fatigue attendant upon contests of ball-playing, 
and violent twisting and turning of the neck. Hence Antiphanes:—‘‘What a 
pain I’ve got in my neck!”’ He describes the game of phaininda thus: “He 
seized the ball and passed it with a laugh to one, while the other (another) 
player he dodged,” from one he pushed it out of the way, while he raised 
another player to his feet amid resounding shouts of ‘out of bounds,’ ‘too far,’ 
‘right beside him,’ ‘over his head,’ ‘on the ground,’ ‘up in the air,’ ‘too short,’ 


,”) 


‘pass it back in the scrimmage’. 


In this ancient game, the teams probably did not line up and 
call signals before each play; but there were teams of several 
players each, and forward passing, and probably lateral and back- 
ward passing were the means employed in advancing the ball 
to whatever constituted a score. The word harpastum would seem 
to indicate that the object of the game was to take the ball from 


the opponents and carry it away. L. B. MITCHELL 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 


1 Cf. C. B. Gulick: Athenaeus: Deipnosophists: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press. By permission of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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IMPROVING ON THE FEAT OF HORATIUS 


Readers of Livy might be interested in the following account, 
which resembles the duel between the three Horatii and Curiatii 
in Livy 1, 24. I take it from the little book Under the Southern 
Cross in Tonga Tabu by an American Missionary Father, pub- 
lished by the Advocate Press, Melbourne (1925), 46 f. 

The hero of the modern incident is Taufaahau, the future King 

George, the “Napoleon of the Pacific.”” From what I gather, he 
must have been born toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
for he died in 1892, nearly a hundred years old as king of some of 
the Tonga Islands in the Southern Pacific. At the time of the 
present event he was a quite young man, a superb athlete having 
no peer among the natives. 
During one of the annual attacks on Tonga, he had left his comrades near the 
canoe and had gone inland a little way from shore. Suddenly he found himself 
(armed only with a Figian club) face to face with five assailants, who had 
lain in ambush for him. His followers were too far off for his voice to reach 
them, and he knew that, against their long spears, his throwing club could 
avail him little. He turned and ran before them, just keeping out of reach of 
their weapons, leading them inland to a place that he knew of where the 
ground gave place to jagged limestone rocks. Little distressed himself, he ran 
on until he knew by their laboring breath that his pursuers had begun to tail 
off. This was his chance. He turned, met the leading man, and struck him 
down before he could recover from his surprise. Seizing the spear that 
dropped from his hand, he fell upon the second and third pursuer, who, gasp- 
ing for breath after their long run, were at great disadvantage. The other two 
did not wait for the onset, but fled, leaving Taufaahau victorious. 


J.A.S. 


St. AUGUSTINE’S 
Bay Sr. Louis, Miss. 











Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
Journat at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. v, Edited by Austin M. Harmon: New 
Haven, Yale University Press (1935). Pp. 304+18 sheets of 
plates. $3.00. 


Clarence W. Mendell contributes the first paper, “Dramatic 
Construction of Tacitus’ Annals’ (pp. 1-53). C. E. W. Wormell 
in the second paper, ‘“‘The Literary Tradition concerning Hermias 
of Atarneus” (55-92), connects Hermias with the fringe of the 
Greek world through Aristotle. The remaining two-thirds of the 
volume contain two papers mainly in the oriental field: the elab- 
orate study by Alfred R. Bellinger and C. Bradford Welles, ‘‘A 
Third-Century Contract of Sale from Edessa in Osrhoene”’ (93- 
154), and the still more elaborate and comprehensive study by 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art” 
(155-304). 

Mendell starts with the claims of several historians for their 
subject. Tacitus, for example, in the Histories promises at the out- 
set to give the truth without fear or favor. The moral tone of Sal- 
lust and Livy is there, but the most notable element is the intro- 
duction of characters to play their part. This is even more evident 
in the opening chapters of the Annals where Tacitus creates the 
atmosphere of tragedy, while action by his characters starts the 
drama. Mendell cites the events of the Annals 1-v1 to show how 
Tacitus gave essential unity to the drama, with Germanicus and 
Sejanus as subordinate figures in the greater tragedy of Tiberius. 
Similar items are combined in Mendell’s treatment of Nero as 
narrated in the Annals xI-xIv 
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Mendell then illustrates at length the selective habit of Tacitus 
in choosing his events for dramatic effects (19-28). He concludes 
that Tacitus had strong bias but intellectual honesty, “‘with the 
tools for presenting his case effectively without resorting to dis- 
honest means.” This statement leads Mendell in the last part of 
his paper (44-53) to waste too much time and abuse in combating 
the two charges of T. S. Jerome,! that Roman historians felt no 
requirement of veracity and that Tacitus invented most of his 
material for Tiberius. 

Wormell sketches the history of Hermias, at whose invitation 
Aristotle went to Assos in 348 B.c., where he stayed three years 
and married Pythias, niece and adopted daughter of Hermias 
(57 f.). The character of Hermias was alternately attacked and de- 
fended, but thanks to Aristotle’s hymn in his honor (59-65) the 
good tradition for Hermias was finally established (65-92). 

Bellinger and Welles use as their start twenty-five lines written 
in Syriac found at Dura-Europus (95-97). This is a contract for 
sale and purchase of a slave-girl in May, A.D. 243 (98-142). Of the 
first five hundred years of Edessa, little is known. Later accounts 
record the spread of Christianity, letters between Abgar Ukkama 
and Christ, and the coming of Addai (Thaddeus), the apostle. 
Among the Christian documents of the fourth and fifth centuries 
cited by Welles, he makes no mention of the “Peregrinatio” of 
Silvia (Aetheria), which gives a long account (xvii-x1x) of King 
Abgar and Thomas (not Thaddeus), the apostle. 

Rostovtzeff in his paper gives a masterly survey of Parthian art 
in a descriptive and historical way. Part 1 deals with the arts in 
Persia and Parthia. Part m deals in fuller detail with Dura, which 
was founded about 280 B.c. as a Macedonian military colony, and 
became Parthian along with Babylonia about 140 B.c., after 
which the Arsacids extended their power up the Euphrates to 
Dura about 100 B.c. 

Rostovtzeff describes the religious architecture, paintings, and 
sculpture of Dura. Secular art represents soldiers and hunting 
scenes with animals as well as horses at the flying gallop, ‘which 
was completely foreign to Greek and Roman art”’ (263-272). The 


1 Aspects of the Study of Roman History: New York, Putnam’s (1923). 
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strict frontality of Palmyrene art is observed at Dura also. Ro- 
stovtzeff claims frontality and the flying gallop as the two most 
typical characteristics of the Parthian period in the development 
of Neo-Iranian art. The whole section is full of stimulating sugges- 
tions, with a geographical and historical reconstruction to indicate 
second-century Parthia as beginning a true revival of Neo-Persian 
art. 
CHARLES E. LITTLE 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


WALTER HEGE AND GERHART RODENWALDT, Olympia: New York, 
B. Westermann (1936). Pp. 54. Figures in text 32 and plates 87. 
$6. 


Scholars and lovers of art wil] welcome with enthusiasm the 
English version of this volume, published on the occasion of the 
Olympic festival held in Berlin in the summer of 1936. Olympia is 
of especial importance to the modern world because its art and 
the Olympic ideal have become once more ‘‘a living part of the 
world’s culture.” And in the persons of Professor Hege and Pro- 
fessor Rodenwaldt the site has found its enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative interpreters. Its landscape (Plates u—vi1), its architec- 
tural and its sculptured remains (Plates rx—xcu1) are wonderfully 
illustrated in Hege’s magnificent plates and are described with a 
lively feeling and deep appreciation by Rodenwaldt. It is seldom 
that a reviewer agrees with a publisher as to the merit of a book, 
but in the present instance we do agree and we have to admit that 
the collaboration of the artist and the scholar is very successful 
with the result that Hege’s vision and Rodenwaldt’s scholarship 
have given us “a vivid and moving image”’ of one of the most 
important sites of the ancient world. 

The beginnings of Olympia and its festival are lost in the dim- 
ness of the heroic age; but as early as the second half of the second 
millennium we find a sanctuary of Pelops in the Aléis, in the sacred 
grove of Zeus. The worship of the Olympian Zeus was probably 
introduced by the Thessalians who, with the Aetolian Eleans, 
established themselves in that region at the beginning of the his- 
toric period. Along with the worship the Olympic festival was also 
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introduced and was held every fourth year. Originally a provincial 
religious center, with the passing of time Olympia became the 
“festal center” of the Hellenic world and the foremost factor in 
developing a spirit of unity among the Hellenes. The years which 
followed the Persian Wars (ca. 479-420 B.c.) form its Golden Age. 
To this half century the authors devote their efforts. The buildings 
which stood in the Altis and especially the sculptured remains of 
the great temple of Zeus are masterfully presented. Hege’s plates 
will help to place these among the best creations of Hellenic ar- 
tistic genius. The figure of Apollo from the west pediment truly 
becomes a “‘revelation of the divine ideal of a heroic age.”” Roden- 
waldt’s interpretation places these ‘‘marbles” in a new and inspir- 
ing setting. His arrangement of the figures in the pediments is 
very satisfactory (more so than that of Weege in Dérpfeld’s Alt- 
Olympia (Plate xxxvi1); his attribution of the pedimental figures 
and of the metopes to one great master who was assisted in the 
execution by his pupils, is very convincing. Perhaps his conclusion 
that Phidias’ gold and ivory statue of Zeus was made and placed 
in the temple immediately after the completion of that structure 
(ca. 456 B.c.) wiJl not be readily accepted. The proportion of its 
height to that of the temple will always stand in the way of sucha 
belief. The sanctuary flourished for almost eight centuries after 
this Golden Era, and the games were held until 393 a.p., when they 
were discontinued by the order of Theodosius, the Emperor of 
Constantinople. “They witnessed the fall of Greek liberty, the 
rise of the Hellenistic monarchies, the great days of Roman world- 
power, a renascence of Hellenism, the collapse of the ancient world, 
and the triumph of the Christian religion.” 

From the many statues which filled the Altis, the authors pre- 
sent the “Nike” of Paeonius, the ‘““Hermes” of Praxiteles, and the 
“Bronze Head of an Olympic Victor.” The divine beauty of 
Hermes and the grandiose form of Nike are marvelously illustrated 
in Plates Lxxxm-xct. In pages 44-48 Rodenwaldt has given us a 
delightful analysis of the aesthetic qualities of the “Hermes” and 
expressed his belief that the statue is an original by Praxiteles. All 
scholars, perhaps, will not accept his identification of the ‘Bronze 
Head” (Plates xcu—xcu) as Silanion’s portrait of Satyrus, but 
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they will readily admit that the statues dedicated in the Altis 
reflect the spirit which motivated the games in the different periods 
of the life of the sanctuary. 

In a brief Epilogue Rodenwaldt tells the story of the destruction 
of the site and of its excavation by German scholars, in the years 
1875-1881 especially. The names of Ernst Curtius and Wilhelm 
Dérpfeld are closely connected with these excavations, which be- 
came the pattern for all subsequent researches. Very appropriately 
the volume is dedicated to Dérpfeld, the Nestor of living archaeol- 
ogists, who is still devoting his youthful energy and divine zeal to 
the illumination of the early history of the site. 

A word of praise must be added for Mr. R. P. Hinks, of the 
British Museum, for his excellent translation. It is enough to state 
that he has succeeded in conveying the feeling and the poetic flow 
which characterize Rodenwaldt’s style. Perhaps his most serious 
slip is his interpretation of “Ablaufschwellen” (pp. 25, 53) as 
“rain-water channel” instead of stone sills marking the start and 
finish of the race track (i.e. the starting lines). 

This excellent publication will prove a constant source of enjoy- 
ment and inspiration to those who appreciate real art and true 
cultural values. It will prove indispensable to the student of the 
ancient world and the lover of art. We may close with the hope 
that the publishers, who deserve all praise, will decide to serve the 
cause of culture further by publishing an English translation of 
the companion volume of this book, which deals with the monu- 
ments of the Acropolis of Athens. 

GEORGE E. MYLonas 
WASHINGTON UvrIvERsity, St. Lovurs 


A.S. F. Gow, A. E. Housman, A Sketch, together with a List of his 
Writings and Indexes to his Classical Papers: New York, Mac- 
millan Company; Cambridge, England, at the University Press 
(1936). Pp. xiii+137. $1.75. 


Since the provision of Housman’s will which expressly prohibited 
publication of his collected papers could not but work a hardship 
upon succeeding generations of classical scholars, Gow has per- 
formed a meritorious service in providing a reasonably convenient 
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substitute. Although the author, in his Preface (p. vi), modestly 
disclaims the name of bibliography “‘in the modern sense of the 
word,” over half of the volume is devoted to a list of Housman’s 
writings, both classical and English, with full and accurate Indexes 
to the classical papers, arranged both by passages and by subjects. 

The biographical sketch which precedes the List of Writings 
owes its existence to the probability that no comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Housman wil] appear for some time to come, for the 
reason that 


... Housman the poet and Housman the scholar, though not so far apart 
as is sometimes supposed, at least demand of a biographer qualities widely 
different and seldom united. Moreover, Housman’s life falls into several 
markedly distinct sections, and it is hard to see who could treat of them all 
with sufficient knowledge.' 


The focal point of the Sketch, as is natural in a work intended 
primarily for scholars, is the period from 1892, when Housman 
was elected to the professorship of Latin at University College, 
London, to his death in 1936. Yet the author has produced more 
than a mere account of Housman’s academic life and scholarship. 
He has woven together recorded fact, anecdote, quotation, and 
recollection to form a sympathetic and extremely readable bio- 
graphical essay. Included in the volume are a reproduction of the 
Francis Dodd drawing of Housman, two facsimiles of his hand- 
writing, a list of the existing portrait drawings, and a list of his 
college lectures. 

The book is heartily recommended, not alone as the only exist- 
ing biography of this eminent scholar, but as an almost indis- 
pensable instrument of research, as well. 

ALBERT EARL PAPPANO 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. Louis 


T. B. L. WexsstER, An Introduction to Sophocles: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1936). Pp. 202. $4.50. 


A brief review can scarcely do justice to this book, which within 
comparatively narrow compass touches on very many important 


1 Preface, viii. 
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phases of the Greek drama generally, and makes a rather compre- 
hensive study of the work of Sophocles. There is a freshness of 
treatment that makes the work of the reviewer more than per- 
functory, but tempts him to dwell longer than space will permit 
on many aspects of the study. The few points of disagreement 
recorded serve only to throw into high relief the many parts that 
stimulate sympathy with the treatment as a whole. 

In the attempt to place the various plays of Sophocles in proper 
sequence and date them with some degree of certainty, the author 
derives as much evidence as he can from the imitation of one scene 
by another or from reference to contemporary events. For example 
the Polyxena scene from the Hecabé, he thinks, recalls Tecmessa’s 
appeal (3 f.); Euripides borrowed from the Tyrannus for the 
Hippolytus ; the plague in the Tyrannus is suggested by the plague 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. There is, of course, 
something subjective about this sort of analysis. It also leads to 
curious results at times. It seems to be responsible for the assump- 
tion that the dramatic poets were consistent in their versions of 
mythology. Following Bruhn in assuming that the Orestes is a 
continuation of Sophocles’ Electra, he says, 


Euripides has forgotten the marriage of his own Electra to the peasant, and 
he names the third sister Chrysothemis, who appears in Sophocles’ play but is 
not mentioned in either the Electra or Iphigeneia in Tauris of Euripides. 


To some of the commonly cited traditions about the life of 
Sophocles the author gives slight attention. He disposes quickly 
of the story about Iophon and the madness of the poet. Other 
traditions that are more important for the understanding of the 
circle in which Sophocles moved, his relations to Archelaus, Polyg- 
notus, Ion of Chios—and chiefly with Cimon—he pieces together 
with great ingenuity. Two points of interest, especially, he raises: 
the possibility that Sophocles wrote a handbook on tragic com- 
position and that from this are taken the criticisms he is supposed 
to have given voice to against Aeschylus, and the influence that 
his dramas had in suggesting themes to Polygnotus. 

The author’s chapter on the thought of Sophocles naturally 
deals rather fully with the attitude of the poet and of the fifth 
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century generally to religion. It would seem that he explains too 
easily this attitude: 
The ordinary Athenian accepted the Homeric mythology and the popular 


religion; the intellectual rejected them, whether he became a sceptic or 
interpreted the gods in terms of allegory or philosophy. 


Certainty as to just what was the attitude of the ordinary Athe- 
nian would mean much in the interpretation of the plays of all 
three tragic poets, and, most of all, Euripides. Webster is sure, 
however, that Sophocles was set against the critical tendency of 
his day, as Euripides embraced it wholeheartedly, and in illustrat- 
ing his point of view he gives a dogmatic turn to the work of each 
that many will find it hard to follow. For instance, in respect of 
belief in oracles he says (23), “In this atmosphere [of attack on 
prophecy] Sophocles wrote the Tyrannus to defend what was for 
him, as for Socrates, one of the basic facts of religion.”’ Further, 
for his claim that Euripides threw over the whole idea of divine 
punishment, he draws from a fragment of the Melanippe (27). 
Better is the explanation of the bitterness of Philoctetes as repre- 
senting, not the opinion of Sophocles, but the private opinion of a 
wrong-headed character. 

In the matter of plot construction the author believes that 
Sophocles kept in mind a reading public as well as the spectators 
in the theatre. He takes note of the part that the chorus plays in 
the development of the action (116), though the subject is not 
developed fully, and could not be, in a work that is intended as an 
introduction to Sophocles. The connection of the chorus within 
its various stanzas and its relation to the action he shows by a 
consideration of the parodos of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

The volume contains a vast amount of material and a wealth of 
suggestion. Sources are studied closely, and traditional data in the 
author’s hands are made to yield as much as may be, but are not 
given undue weight. Evidence from all sides, from archaeology 
and the arts, makes its contribution towards illuminating a poet 
whose work the author seems to like and for whom he arouses an 


enthusiasm. 
THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Lours 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Related word study 


The following article, similar to “Mr. Chapman’s Nightmare,” 
published in the January issue of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, has been 
written for classroom use in connection with the study of English 
words of classical origin. Although the story given here will be of 
interest primarily to students of Greek, other classes interested in 
word study will find illustrated in it many common words of Greek 
origin as well as several common Greek prefixes and suffixes. 


THE MEMORABLE ADVENTURE OF STEPHEN AND GEORGE 


An eccentric psychiatrist named George, who was also no neophyte in the 
field of pediatrics, had made a hobby of paleography. While traveling in 
Mesopotamia he met a cynical anthropologist named Stephen who prided 
himself on his cosmopolitanism, but who in fact was afflicted with a severe 
case of megalomania readily diagnosed by symptoms of dogmatism concern- 
ing everything poetic, dramatic, and paradoxical. Both Stephen and George 
regarded themselves as philosophers and, being orthodox Catholics, hada com- 
mon antipathy toward apostates, agnostics, and atheists. However, they 
became involved in a cacophonous logomachy regarding the exegesis of 
certain cryptic hieroglyphics depicted in boustrophedonic order on the plinth 
of an archaic monolith of oolitic limestone. This monolith had been erected 
by an autochthonous astrologer in honor of a despotic oligarch whose ceno- 
taph stood near by—the oligarch, to the relief of a myriad of sycophants, 
having been devoured by a megatherium of pliocene ancestry. 

The genesis of the antagonism was an epigrammatic remark by George to 
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the effect that the polygonal petroglyphs on the periphery of the plinth 
were the work of a thaumaturge who must have been something of an 
ichthyologist. Stephen, ever distrustful of teleopsis, bent over the plinth and 
surveyed the symbolism skeptically. 

“Ostracoderms, possibly,”’ he said hypercritically, “certainly not ganoids, 
least of all, teleosts. Either you are hyperopic or your enthusiasm leads to 
hyperbole. What you see are mere pseudographs of almost eolithic crudity 
and might well be characterized as amorphous.” 

“No more for us,” said George automatically, for he was much given to 
paranomasia. “‘At least,” he added, “‘you will admit that they are not acepha- 
lous.” Here George spoke symphonically and in the phraseology of a technical 
philologist. 

Stephen at once became choleric, for he had recently published a mono- 
graph full of pleonasms and periphrases and not entirely free from ana- 
coloutha, but fairly logical as to his thesis that the cephalic index of pithecoid 
man coincided with that of the simian anthropoids. 

The dialogue now became polemical; diplomacy which might have been 
prophylactic of an antithesis was abandoned for diatribe, and fantastic 
epithets were exchanged after the manner of frenzied barbarians. A crisis 
was at hand, but fortunately, at the psychological moment, synchronous hoof- 
beats announced the approach of a troop of acolytes headed by a gigantic 
hierarch whose colossal size and stentorian tones threw the paranoic philo- 
zetes into a panic. And no wonder: for to one unfamiliar with hippodromes 
the sight of these apocalyptic dinomorphs was alarmingly suggestive of 
centaurs. 

The affair ended in a strategic retreat to the dilapidated cenotaph, which 
on account of its mythical reputation as the scene of demoniac orgies was 
anathema to the energetic ecclesiastics. 

FREDERIC M. Woop 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Pharmacy in the Latin class 

Teachers will find many of the following common terms and 
their abbreviations employed by doctors in writing prescriptions 
for druggists very helpful in their classes both as a matter of 
interest and as illustrations of the functional use of various gram- 
matical forms: 


TERM ABBREVIATION ENGLISH MEANING 
agita agit. shake, stir 
alternis horis every other hour 





ante cibum a. c. before meals 
bibe bib. drink 
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TERM 


ion in die 
~ \bis in dies 
capiat 
da, detur 
de die in diem 
fiat pulvus 
gradatim 
in dies 
misce 
omni mane 
omni nocte 
pediluvium 
post cibum 
quantum libet 
quantum placet 
quantum vis 
quantum volueris 
quotidie 
recipe 
scilicet 
septimana 
signa 
si opus sit 
sit 
solve 
statim 
stratum super stratum 
tabella 
= in die 

ter die 
ut dictum 
vesper, vesperis 


Latin newspapers 


ABBREVIATION 
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ENGLISH MEANING 
twice a day 


let him (her) take 
give, let be given 
from day to day 

let a powder be made 
by degrees, gradually 
from day to day, daily 
mix 

every day 

every night 

footbath 

after eating 


as much as you please 


daily 

take 

namely 

a week 

mark 

if necessary 

let it be 
dissolve 
immediately 
layer upon layer 
a lozenge 

three times a day 


as directed 
the evening 


The editor of this department wishes to announce the receipt of 
two copies of the following Latin newspapers: 

The Augustan Bimillennium edition of the Aguila Waltonia, 
published by the Classical department of Walton High School, 
New York City. Its contents, which include articles in Latin anu 
in English on Augustus, his achievements, comparisons of the 
emperor with Napoleon III and with Roosevelt, Horace’s Ode on 
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Augustus, and an original poem in Latin about Augustus by Dr. 
Charles W. Seidler, of the Classical Languages Department, make 
it an unusually excellent commemorative issue. 

Acta Latina, published by students of Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. This issue, devoted to mythology, 
contains among its many interesting articles a Who’s Who of the 
Guest List for the wedding of Peleus and Thetis as taken from the 
Trojan Herald of 1125 B.c., and a diary as Jupiter would have 
written it if he had enrolled in Central State Teachers College. 


Helpful pamphlets 

Teachers of the classics who are looking for new answers to the 
question of why one should study Greek and Latin will find a 
helpful friend in Professor Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Fordham 
University. He has recently published in pamphlet form “Greek 
speaks for Itself,” an etymological phantasy, and ‘‘Latin—The 
Channel of our Civilization.”” The former is reprinted from his 
Art Principles in Literature: Macmillan, and the latter from his 
Literature, The Leading Educator: Longmans, Green Co. These 
will be sent free to those who apply. 














Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for terri- 
tory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. 
Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of 
the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this latter date.] 


The American Classical League 


The American Classical League met, in conjunction with the National 
Education Association, for its twentieth annual session at New York City, 
June 27-29. Under the direction of Dr. Anna P. MacVay, of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York, the following excellent program was presented: 


Frrst SESSION 


American Museum of Natural History 
Monday, June 27, 3 p.m. 

“Possibilities of Latin to Meet New Needs,” Miss Mildred Dean, Supervisor, 
Latin Department, Washington, D.C.; “Methods in Junior High School to Reach 
Varying Types of Pupils,” Dr. Bernice Wall, Taft Junior High School, Washington, 
D.C.; “Methods in Senior High School to Reach Varying Types of Pupils,” William J. 
Chapitis, High School, Menasha, Wis.; Discussion from the Floor of: (1) “Special Value 
for Low IQ’s in a Homogeneous Class’; (2) “Special Means of Appeal to the Hand- 
Minded”’; (3) “Means of Awakening ‘Language Interests.’ ” 


SECOND SESSION 
Auditorium, School of Education, New York University 
Tuesday, June 28, 2:15 p.m. 


“Annual Message from the Honorary President,” Dr. Andrew Fleming West, Prince- 
ton; “Status of the League and of the Classics,” Professor B. L. Ullman, University of 
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Chicago, President of the American Classical League; “Greetings from the President 
of the National Education Association,’ Miss Caroline S. Woodruff, Principal, State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vermont; “Classical Scholarship an International Bond,” 
Miss Edna White, William L. Dickinson High School, President of the Teachers As- 
sociation of Jersey City; “Latin from an Administrator’s Point of View,” A. S. Cheno- 
weth, Superintendent of Public Schools, Atlantic City; “Plays and Pageants,” Profes- 
sor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, Editor of the Classical Outlook ; “Barnard College 
Greek Games” (illustrated), Professor Elizabeth Reynard, Barnard College. 


DINNER MEETING 
Hotel Martinique, 6 P.M. 
“Verse-Speaking Choir” of Hunter College High School; “Short Speeches.” 
THIRD SESSION 
Auditorium, School of Education, New York University 
Wednesday, June 29, 2:15 p.m. 

“The Effect of Standard Examinations on Latin Teaching”: A. “Definitions in 
Latin set by the College Entrance Examination Board,” Professor Whitney J. Oates, 
Princeton University; B. “Effect in Latin Teaching of the Regents Examinations,” 
Dr. Harold G. Thompson, New York State Department of Education; “Making Latin 
Function,” Dr. Orville C. Pratt, Past President, National Education Association, 
Superintendent of Schools, Spokane; “The Humanities in General Education,” Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia College; ‘The Debt of the Profession to the Classics,” 
the Honorable John Kirkland Clark, President of the State Board of Law Examiners, 
Vice-President of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, Member of the 
Council of Phi Beta Kappa; ““To Begin Again,” Miss Olivia Pound, Assistant Principal 
of the Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


California 

The two sections of the Classical Association of California met in October. 
The Los Angeles meeting was at the Webb School, with the address by Dr. 
Rene Belle, of the University of Southern California, ‘““The Classics in 
French.” This group will meet again in December with addresses by John D. 
Peck, “Functional Grammar in Foreign Language Teaching,” and by Dr. 
Anderson, President, University of Redlands, on ‘The Fine Arts in Foreign 
Language Teaching.” The Central Section entertained the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States at a luncheon and afternoon meeting on the campus 
of the College of the Pacific at Stockton. The speakers were President Tully 
C. Knoles, of the College of the Pacific, “Some Interesting Word Ancestries”’; 
Dr. L. J. Richardson, of the University of California, on “How Latin Should 
Be Taught”; and Mrs. Evelyn Clement, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, on “The Status of Latin Teachers in California.” 


Connecticut— Joseph William Hewitt 

Joseph William Hewitt, Seney Professor of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature in Wesleyan University, died suddenly of a heart attack in his home in 
Middletown or. July 8. His loss will be deeply felt in many quarters. Among 
classical scholars in our country he was widely known especially for his val- 
uable administrative services as secretary of the American Philological Asso- 
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ciation from 1925 to 1931 and as a most efficient editor of its publications 
from 1925 to 1934. He was still serving as a member of the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the time of his death. For some years he had been a 
member of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. In the Classical Association of New England he had taken 
an active part since the founding of the Association in 1906 and had served 
as the New England editor of the CLAssIcAL JouRNAL from 1924 to 1927. 

Professor Hewitt was born in Leeds, England, on August 23, 1875 and 
came to this country ten years later. He was a graduate of Bowdoin College 
in the class of 1897 and earned a Master’s degree there in 1899. On the occa- 
sion of the thirtieth anniversary of his graduation Bowdoin conferred upon 
him an honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters. His graduate work in classics 
was done at Harvard and culminated in the degree of Ph.D. in 1902. After 
three years of teaching as master in Latin at Worcester Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, Professor Hewitt came to Wesleyan in 1905 as Associate Professor 
of Greek and Latin. In 1913 he was advanced to a professorship of Classics 
and in 1929 to the Seney chair in the Greek Language and Literature. 

In his college and in his community Professor Hewitt’s services were wide- 
spread and invaluable. He was gratefully known to hundreds of Wesleyan 
students, many of whom he counseled wisely and sympathetically as Dean of 
Freshmen, a position which he held from 1925 until a few weeks before his 
death. For more than twenty-five years he had been the inspiring teacher of a 
large Bible class at the First Methodist Episcopal Church in Middletown. 
From 1925 to 1931 he was an elected member of the Middletown Board of 
Education and served for several of those years as its president. 

In 1910, in collaboration with Maurice W. Mather, Professor Hewitt issued 
an edition of Books 1-1v of Xenophon’s Anabasis for the American Book 
Company. This textbook is still widely used. He was the author also ofa 
number of scholarly articles on subjects dealing especially with phases of an- 
cient religion and Greek literature. At the time of his death he was busily 
occupied with a study of expressions of gratitude among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, intending to prepare for publication the fruits of many years of reading 
and investigation, a scholarly work that had long been interrupted by services 
generously given to others and, fortunately, gratefully appreciated and well 


remembered. Joun W. SpaeEtH, JR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


A Further Tribute to Professor Hewitt 
SocreTas LATINE LOQUENTIUM 
Hanc Laudationem Funebrem Iosephi Gulielmi Hewitt 
Compingendam Curavit 
Uti scitis, socii, ex hoc numero quidam quem nemo non amavit supremum 
duxit spiritum. 
Iosephus Gulielmus Hewitt cum animo erat benigno ut nihil, quod generi 
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prodesset humano, ab eo alienum foret, tum sapiens ipse alios sapientia 
volebat augere. Juvenis, litteris sese humanis dedidit neque, si quid susceperat, 
prius destitit quam ad summam accessit perfectionem. 

Doctus vere idem et eruditus communitate coniunctioneque humana quae 
conciliatrices sunt amicitiae neque abstinuit. 

Alii vero sunt magis idonei qui opera confecta, gesta, bene facta, honores 
de hominibus optime meritos commemorent, nos autem mentem alacrem, 
iudicium integrum, comitatem affabilitatemque sermonis, candorem animi, 
voltum hilarem memoria usque tenebimus. 

Quo tempore haec societas conflabatur, is condendae studiosus interfuit, 
conditam studiosus alebat, nam rara fuit cena quin adesset, nisi multo 
graviora obstabant; paucae ac prope nullae disputationes quin particeps 
fuerit atque aliquid adiecerit momenti. 

Assurgamus,! igitur, ut amicum sociumque lugentes capite paulisper dem- 
isso praesentes absentem iubeamus salvere avere atque in aeternum valere, 


Iowa Classical Conference 


The Twenty-first Annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of Iowa will 
be held at Iowa City, December 2-3, 1938, with one session Friday evening 
and two on Saturday. Professor Axel Boethius, of the University of Goteborg, 
formerly Director of the Swedish School of Archaeology in Rome, will deliver 
two illustrated addresses entitled “The Architecture of Imperial Rome” and 
“Roman Art”; Professor Henry W. Prescott, of the University of Chicago, 
will also deliver two lectures entitled “History and Romance” and ‘The 
Crowded Stage in Roman Comedy”; and Stephen E. Hurley, a Chicago 
lawyer, will read a paper entitled ““Why the Classics?” In the English section 
at the close of Saturday morning session, there will be a round-table discussion 
of “The Value of Foreign Language Study to Students of English,” and Satur- 
day afternoon the discussion will be continued in the classical section under 
the heading ‘“How Can the First Two Years of Latin be Made Most Valuable 
to Other Subjects, Especially English?” 


Iowa—Broadcasting the Classics 


As the classics are not broadcast very often, we should like to call attention 
to the fact that Professor Dorrance S. White, of the University of Iowa, will 
broadcast his course entitled “Greek Epic in English’ from the classroom 
during the first semester of this year every Monday and Friday at 9 a.m. 
He will also broadcast the Aeneid from the studio every Thursday and Fri- 
day at 5 p.m. It is hardly likely that many teachers will be able to “tune in” 
at the morning hour, but we believe that many will enjoy Professor White’s 
broadcast of the Aeneid in the afternoon. 


1 The Societas Latine Loquentium, of Hartford, Connecticut, meets at regular inter- 
vals at dinner. All conversation is in Latin. [Ep.] 
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Ohio Classical Conference 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference will be 
held at Columbus under the auspices of the Ohio State University and the 
public schools of Columbus on October 27-29. The Conference is affiliated 
with the Ohio Education Association, and under the terms of this affiliation 
teachers of the Classics in Ohio have the option of attending either the Con- 
ference or the local district meeting of the Ohio Education Association. 

A broad and varied program is being arranged and should be interesting to 
teachers of the Classics from the secondary school through the university. 
Professor W. T. Semple, of the University of Cincinnati, will present a paper 
with illustrations on “Some Personal Aspects of Archaeological Field Work.” 
Among other papers on the program will be those of Professor George M. 
Bolling, of the Ohio State University; Professor Frank L. Clark, of Miami 
University at Oxford; Miss M. Julia Bentley, of the Hughes High School at 
Cincinnati; and Father J. C. Plumpe, of the Pontifical College Josephinum. 
The presidential address will be delivered by the President, Mr. Edwin L. 
Findley, Principal (retired) of the East High School of Cleveland. 


Virginia—The College of William and Mary 


The third and most successful of the Institutes for the Teaching of Latin 
which are conducted for three weeks each summer at the College of William 
and Mary was held from June 20 to July 2. It was, for two reasons, an im- 
portant contribution to the solution of the problem of Latin in the secondary 
school: first, in the nature of the work accomplished and, secondly, in the 
representative character of the teachers who collaborated in the work of the 
Institute. 

The Institute, though giving an opportunity to study and discuss all the 
newest courses of study, was principally concerned with the problem of 
fitting the teaching of Latin into a curriculum integrated on a social science 
basis. The unit method of teaching, instruction through activities, and 
correlation with other subjects were stressed, and the latest theories of cur- 
riculum construction and administration were studied as illustrated in the 
new course of study in Latin for Virginia. The philosophy underlying this 
was discussed for one hour each day under the direction of Professor 
A. P. Wagener. Another class, conducted by Professor G. J. Ryan, offered daily 
practice in the oral use of Latin and in the Latin-word-order method of read- 
ing Latin, with the purpose of showing a way toward vitalizing the Latin of 
the class room. A third hour each day was spent in observing the teaching of a 
high-school class as conducted by Miss Geraldine Rowe, of the Matthew 
Whaley High School, the practice school of the College. This was followed by 
a half-hour discussion and criticism. Two hours or more were spent each 
day in planning and constructing units, according to the interests and needs 
of the individual teachers. 
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The most significant feature this year, however, and one which indicates 
the spreading influence of the Institute, was the wide distribution of the lo- 
calities from which the members came. Fifteen States were represented, in- 
cluding virtually all the Middle-Western States, with Illinois and Ohio in the 
lead with five teachers each, followed by Michigan, Minnesota, and Kansas. 
The previous training of the teachers was also unusual: fifty-three per cent 
possessed master’s degrees and more than half of these had done additional 
work for their doctor’s degrees. The rest, with few exceptions, had all done 
considerable graduate work. 


American Academy in Rome, Fellowships in Classical Studies 


Fellowships in Classical Studies, probably three in number, each for a term 
of two years, beginning October 1, 1939, are to be awarded by the American 
Academy in Rome. Each Fellow will receive free tuition and residence at the 
Academy, and an allowance of $1400 a year. Opportunity is offered for ex- 
tensive travel, including a trip to Greece. Several excursions are made to 
places within easy reach of Rome and to Naples and Pompeii. Every fellow 
is required to engage in a piece of special research, and to publish the results 
of the investigation if the Academy so directs. 

The competitions are open to unmarried citizens (men and women) of the 
United States who are not over thirty years of age. Persons who desire to 
compete for one of these fellowships must fill out a formal application and 
file it with the Executive Secretary not later than February 1, 1939. They 
must at the same time submit evidence of ability to read Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, and of attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, 
Greek and Roman history, and archaeology. A knowledge of Italian is 
strongly recommended. 

Candidates will be required without fail to present published or unpub- 
lished papers so as to indicate their fitness to undertake special work in Rome. 
The Academy reserves the right to withhold an award in case no candidate 
is considered to have reached the desired standard. 

For detailed circular and application blank apply to Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., of 
Wesleyan University.] 


The American Historical Review xtu1 (1938).—(January: 270-287) William 
Linn Westermann, “The Ptolemies and the Welfare of Their Subjects.” “A 
history of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt which is thrown in a flat projection, 
presenting the situation of the lower classes of the country in the two periods 
as an unchanging condition of rather hopeless misery, is inadequate to meet 
the test of the facts as we know them. In comparison with the Ptolemaic atti- 
tude of paternal concern and the loose reins of their control, the rule of Rome, 
without desire or intent to be so, was tight and rigid.” 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures tv (1938).— 
(April: 142-165; July: 285-314) Arno Poebel, “Chronology of Darius’ First 
Year of Reign.” Tablets found at Persepolis in 1934 are utilized in a new study 
of the chronology of events recorded in the Bisutiin inscription. 

The American Scandinavian Review xxv1 (1938).—(June: 135-139) Gott- 
hard Johansson, “The Orpheus of Carl Milles.” An account of the sculptural 
group standing before the Concert Hall in Stockholm is accompanied by four 
photographic illustrations. 

The Atlantic Monthly cix1 (1938).—(June: 795-804) Emily James Put- 
nam, “Paul Shorey.” An excellent portrayal of the man. 

The Australian Quarterly x (1938).—(June: 57-64) Carl Kaeppel, “Sport 
in Classical Times.” “It will be noted at once that this article is dealing with 
true sports—hunting, fishing, and fowling—not with ‘athletic sports’.”’ 

Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges xx1v (1938).—(May: 235- 
241) Whitney J. Oates, “The Presentation of Greek Literature in English 
Translation.” The article describes a year-course instituted at Princeton 
University in the fall of 1936. 

Bulletin of The John Rylands Library xx (1938).—(April: 72-97) Hans 
Baron, “Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in the Middle Ages and Early 
Renaissance.” Cicero advocated and practiced the combination of a public 
career and literary activity. “The most dramatic episodes in the history of 
Cicero’s influence were to develop from this Roman aspect of De Oratore and 
De Legibus, De Somnio Scipionis and De Officiis.”’ 

The Criterion xvir (1938).—(July: 664-677) Philip S. Richards, “Plato, 
Aristotle and the Christian Church.” “ . . . perhaps after all Aristotelianism 
is, on many vital points, more consonant than Platonism with Christi- 
anity....” 
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E LH, A Journal of English Literary History v (1938).—(June: 150-172) 
Philip H. Goepp, 2nd, “The Narrative Material of Apollonius of Tyre.” 
“The Apollonius narrative is not a literary invention, either in its details 
(with certain possible exceptions) or in the outline of its plot. It is rather, a 
sophisticated and somewhat garbled literary version of a traditional story, 
or, more likely, of a blending of more than one story.” 

Economic History m1 (1938).—(February: 1-12) F. M. Heichelheim, “New 
Light on the Influence of Hellenistic Financial Administration in the Near 
East and India.” Special attention is given to the Arthagastra of Kautilya, 
“an Indian compilation embodying Hellenistic and Sassanian State 
traditions.” 

The English Historical Review tm (1938).—(April: 221-239; July: 438- 
456) Arthur Tilley, “Greek Studies in England in the Early Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” The two installments of this article deal with “‘the progress of Greek 
studies in England from the visit of Erasmus to Cambridge to the death of 
Henry VIII (with a few excursions into later times).”’ The first installment 
is, for the most part, a detailed account of the establishment of Greek studies 
first at Cambridge, and then at Oxford. In the second is noted the importance 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a center of Greek teaching. 

The English Journal xxvu (1938).—(June: 496-501) Mary Haymaker, 
“Some Contrasts Between Greek and Norse Mythology.” 

Ethics, An International Journal of Social, Political, and Legal Philosophy, 
xLvui (1938).—(April: 297-366) Richard McKeon, ““The Development of the 
Concept of Property in Political Philosophy: A Study of the Background of 
the Constitution.” This includes a discussion of the views of Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Augustine. “Since Plato confused the nature of the household 
with the nature of the state, Aristotle is led to emphasize their distinction, and 
incidentally to discuss the problems of property as they arise in their ap- 
propriate place relative to the household. Secondly, as a result of that same 
confusion, Plato advocates, in order to bring about a unity in the state com- 
parable with the unity in the family, a community of wives, children, and 
property; Aristotle is at pains to point out the impropriety of such unity in 
the organization of the state and the ineffectiveness of the means advanced 
to accomplish a political end.” (367-400) Hans Kelsen, ‘“‘Platonic Justice.’ 
This is a comprehensive consideration of Plato’s thought. His “philosophy, 
which has led from Platonic love through Platonic truth to Platonic justice, 
and which operates under the compulsion of an immanent legality, shows us 
that rational science can never give an answer to the question concerning the 
nature of justice.” 

The Illustrated London News cxci (1938).—(April 2:588) W. Haberey, 
“A Rich Roman Woman’s Last ‘Dowry’ Found in the Rhineland.” Four 
photographic illustrations are accompanied by a descriptive note. There are 
seven glass vessels in the group of objects. (April 9: 632 f.) Anonymous, 
“The Swastika in Asiatic Turkey Over 4000 Years Ago; With Other Metal- 
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work Pieces Found in Royal Tombs: Discoveries Suggesting Asiatic Influence 
On Trojan Craftsmen.” Ten illustrations from photographs by Hamet Zu- 
beyr Kosay are accompanied by a descriptive note. ‘Generally speaking, the 
results of these recent excavations bear out the belief, current at any rate 
since 1929, that at least a good deal of the knowledge of metallurgy possessed 
by the craftsmen of ancient Troy was transmitted to them on the Darda- 
nelles across the plateau of Asia Minor.” (April 23: 705-707) Pirro Marconi, 
“Albania in Antiquity: Greek Forts and Roman Baths; Contrasts Between 
Greek Military Domination, for the Protection of Trade, and the Spread of 
Culture and Amenities Under the Roman Empire; Evidence from New Dis- 
coveries at Butrinto, in southern Albania.’”’ Buthrotum was one of a chain of 
cities established by the Greeks along the coast of Albania primarily for the 
protection of their maritime trade. “ . . . from the coast towns there radiated 
inland ever-widening circles of fortifications, walls of defence, barricades, and 
outposts of every kind. . . . ” For the Romans, “‘the coast was merely a point 
of departure for penetration inland. ...” There are ten photographic illus- 
trations and one reconstruction drawing. (710) Anonymous, ‘‘Hellei:ic Influ- 
ence on Chinese Ceramic Art: T’Ang Rhyton Cups Modelled on Western 
Forms.” Three colored drawings are accompanied by a descriptive note. 
(May 14: 847) Anonymous, “Rome Floodlit in Honour of Herr Hitler: A 
Spectacular Welcome.” Four of the five photographic illustrations show an- 
cient structures. (June 18: 1100f.) B. Maisler, “Revelations of Jewish Art 
in Roman Palestine: Discoveries in Catacombs of a New Kind Found in the 
Mountains of Galilee; Rock-Drawings and Reliefs, Mural Paintings, Mosaics, 
and Inscriptions, Giving Fresh Clues to the Jewish Origins of Early Christian 
Art.” There can be no question that Beth-Shearim will in future rank with 
Dura-Europos in its importance for the history of Jewish and Christian art.” 
There are ten photographic illustrations. (July 9: 57-59) Theodore Leslie 
Shear, ‘“The Wonder City of Ancient Greece Yields New Secrets: The Eighth 
Season of Discoveries in the Agora at Athens; Fresh Light on its Topogra- 
phy and Political Associations; With Important Relics of Greek Art in Sculp- 
ture and Decorated Pottery.” A boundary stone of the Agora, dating from 
the sixth century B.c., and “evidence indicating the proximity of the Eleusin- 
ion” were among the discoveries. There are seventeen photographic illustra- 
tions and one drawing. 

The Journal of English and Germanic Philology xxxvu (1938).—(July: 
355-366) M. Metlen, “A Natural Translation of the Praefatio Attached to the 
Codex Brixianus.” This is a Latin preface to the Gothic version of the Bible. 

The Journal of Religion xvi (1938).—(April: 127-143) Werner Jaeger, 
“Greeks and Jews: The First Greek Records of Jewish Religion and Civiliza- 
tion.” “Thus Hecataeus wrote in his Aegyptiaca a sensational excursus on 
Jewish history and religion. This was the first extensive treatment of the 
subject in Greek literature.” Theophrastus utilized this work as a source for 
his De Lapidibus, and, quite likely also for his book On Piety. 
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Ken tr (1938).—(August 11: 64-67) Ira Wolfert, “Dr. Ford’s Strange 
Palimpsest.” A certain Dr. Emmett Ford claimed to have discovered that the 
oldest known Greek text of the New Testament had been erased from certain 
parchment leaves which were used for a missal of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Although no other palimpsest reader could find any evidence of a 
Greek text on the parchment, the use of ultraviolet rays verified the claims 
of the discredited professor who had died in a drunken stupor. Vividly told, 
and illustrated with four photographic illustrations, none of which show the 
manuscript in question. 

Life v (1938).—(August 15: 48-59) Anonymous, “Diggers: What Archaeol- 
ogists Are Finding in Yesterday’s Worlds.” This “photographic essay’ con- 


tains sections on Greece and Rome. 
PAULI 


Bulletin of the New York Public Library xitm (1938).—(April: 315-323) 
Walter Allen, Jr., “The Four Corvinus Manuscripts in the United States.” 
Descriptions of manuscripts of Tacitus, Livy, Cicero, and Didymus. (324- 
326) Malcolm E. Agnew, “The Affiliations of the Spencer Collection’s Cor- 
vinus Livy.” 

Journal of the Warburg Institute 1 (1938).—(January: 204~220) 
W. S. Hecksher, “Relics of Pagan Antiquity in Mediaeval Settings.” A dis- 
cussion, as a “chapter of mediaeval aesthetics,” of the use in medieval settings 
of ancient gems and precious stones. The article closes with a number of de- 
tailed illustrations, to “show the process by which individual remains of pagan 
antiquity were incorporated in Christian settings.” (221-242) Hans Lewy, 
“Josephus the Physician: A Mediaeval Legend of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem.” (251-253) Hans Lewy, “Imaginary Journeys from Palestine to France.” 
Early Jewish and Christian legends (about “helmless ships’) from southern 
France, serving to provide an explanation of “the historical connections 
between Palestine and France.” (257-259) Albrecht Rosenthal, ‘““The Isle of 
the Amazons: A Marvel of Travellers.” The medieval tale of an island coun- 
try of Amazons is traced back to Pseudo-Callisthenes’ history of Alexander 
the Great (260f.) R. W[ittkower], “A symbol of Platonic Love in a Por- 
trait Bust by Donatello.” Illustrated. (261) E. W[ind], “Homo Platonis.” 
Two Renaissance portrayals of plucked roosters as burlesque symbols of 
Plato’s “featherless biped.” Illustrated. (April: 295-297) W. S. Hecksher, 
“Was This the Face . . . ?”” Christopher Marlowe’s famous lines on Helen are 
referred to Lucian’s Dialogi Mortuum xviu, as their prototype. (313-321) 
Rudolph Wittkower, ‘Chance, Time, and Virtue.” Representatations in 
Renaissance and later art of the ancient distinction (cf. Cicero, De Inven- 
tione 1, 27, 40) between Time (tempus) and Chance (occasio) and of the 
association of Chance (or Fortune) and Virtue, either Fortuna comes Virtutis 
or Virtus domitor Fortunae. Six pages of illustrations accompany the article. 

Musical Quarterly xxiv (1938).—(April: 153-168) Louis Harap, ‘Some 
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Hellenic Ideas on Music and Character.” This essay undertakes “mainly to 
set down some ideas entertained by the Greeks upon how the enjoyment of 
music affected human character, usually designated as the ‘ethos’ theory of 
music.” Special attention is given to the tenets of Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Aristoxenus, and the “‘Formalists,” e.g., Philodemus. 

New England Quarterly x1 (1938).—(March: 171-180) Francis L. Utley, 
“Thoreau and Columella: A Study in Reading Habits.” Evidence of Tho- 
reau’s interest in Columella and of his reading of this Roman author on agri- 
culture, “tortoise-fashion.” Penciled marginalia, apparently by Thoreau, are 
found in an old translation of Columella in the Harvard College Library. 

Nineteenth Century and After cxxim (1938).—(April: 405-419) Edward 
Hutton, “Picturesque Italy—A Retrospect.” This pleasing essay considers 
especially the attitude of nineteenth-century authors toward Italy: “they 
never forgot the past in the hullaballoo of the present.” In Italy they found 
“not merely a museum, but an experience—above all, a certain simplicity 
and beauty of life that was ever increasingly lacking in an ever more material, 
industrialised and mechanised world. And this amid a scene not only of 
celestial beauty but of living tradition and sacred renown.” (June: 708-717) 
F. S. Marvin, “The Verdict of the Past on the Present.”’ A consideration of 
historical precedents, including Greek and Roman, leads to the conclusion 
“that man survives his crises” as “the most outstanding general moral which 
we may draw from history.” 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America Li (1938).— 
(June: 624-629) Alfred Harbage, “A Census of Anglo-Latin Plays.” Chiefly 
a list of 135 “extant Anglo-Latin plays written in England, or by Englishmen 
abroad, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

Quarterly Review cctxx (1938).—(April: 250-263) W. B. Sedgwick, 
“Light Reading in Ancient Greece.”’ A discussion of various forms of popular 
literature, both verse and prose, in the course of Greek history. (264-274) 
F. W. Ogilvie, “The Tourist in Antiquity.” An essay on foreign travel, as 
indulged in by the Greeks and especially the Romans and early Christians. 
Many passages from ancient authors are cited. 

School and Society xtvur (1938).—(April 23: 521-528) Thomas Woody, 
“Professionalism and the Decay of Greek Athletics.” This article, with 
extensive citation of ancient authors, discusses changing attitudes towards 
Greek athletics after the Persian Wars, showing how “professionalism cor- 
rupted Greek athletics, destroyed its vital spirit, and made sports unservice- 
able both to individuals and to Greek society. It will do the same today.” 
The article concludes with references to criticisms of professional athletes 
uttered by Greek writers. 

South Atlantic Quarterly xxxvu (1938).—Edwin Bjorkman, “Atlantis: 
Protean and Immortal.” From “the mass of conflicting theories and actual 
or fancied discoveries” outlined in the discussion it begins to appear ‘‘more 
and more likely that a reality of some kind inspired Plato’s Atlantis as well 
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as Homer’s Scheria of the Phaeacians, and that this reality may have formed 
an important chapter in the early history of mankind.” The author is “‘in- 
clined to believe that this chapter may be recovered line by line, and that the 
work now being done all over the world by archaeologists, anthropologists, 
ethnologists, and other servants of modern science will sooner or later pro- 
duce data lending solid substance to the old legend which Plato made 
immortal.” 

Studies in Philology xxxv (1938).—(April: 164-177) John A. Gee. “‘Ber- 
thelet’s Latin-English Publication of the A pophthegmata Graeciae Sapientum 
and Other Sayings Formerly Edited by Erasmus.” This volume, published 
in London about 1524-1526, not only “is one of the very earliest publications 
to foreshadow the enormous vogue in England of compilations of ancient 
sayings translated into English for the benefit of the inerudite,” but also “‘it 
survives as perhaps the first Latin-English reader to provide the lower forms 
of a public school with a Latin text in keeping with the more advanced educa- 
tional theories of the new era. The kernel of these theories was that the study 
of Latin should aim at far more than a narrowly utilitarian grasp of the 
language. The student should as early as possible be brought into direct 
contact with classical and neo-classical authors whose manner of writing 
would aid him not only to speak Latin fluently and correctly but to write it 
according to the best authorities, and whose subject matter would hold his 
interest and instruct and edify him.” 


Times Literary Supplement (London) xxxvii (1938).—(No. 1877, January 
22: 60) Mary Johnston, ‘“‘Cymbeline m1, 5, 70-74.” A suggestion that “in 
this passage Shakespeare seems to have had in mind Catullus 85 and 86.” 

Yale University Library Gazette xr (1938).—(April: 71-88) G. L. Hendrick- 
son, “The Marston Juvenals.”’ An account of a new collection of editions and 
manuscripts. 
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